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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



In laying this work before the public, I think it right 
to state the object for which it was originally composed, 
and the circumstances which have in some degree 
changed its destination. 

The treatise was originally designed for a class of 
readers who might be supposed to possess a moderate 
acquaintance with the phsenomena and the terms of 
astronomy ; geometrical notions sufficient to enable 
them to understand simple inferences from diagrams ; 
two or three terms of algebra as applied to numbers ; 
but none of that elevated science which has always 
been used in the investigation of these subjects, and 
without which scarcely an attempt has been made to 
explain them. I proposed to myself, therefore, this 
general design : to explain the perturbations of the 
solar system, as far as I was able, without introducing 
an algebraic symbol. 

It will readily be believed that, after thus denying 
myself the use of the most powerful engine of mathe- 
matics, I did not expect to proceed very far. In my 
progress, however, I was surprised to find that a general 
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explanation, perfectly satisfactory, might be offered for 
almost every inequality recognised as sensible in works 
on Physical Astronomy. I now began to conceive it 
possible that the work, without in the smallest degree 
departing from the original plan, or giving up the 
original object, might also be found useful to a 
body of students, furnished with considerable mathe- 
matical powers, and in the habit of applying them 
to the explanation of difficult physical problems. 
With this idea, the treatise is now printed in a separate 
form. 

The utility of a popular explanation of profound 
physical investigations is not, in my opinion, to be 
restricted to the instruction of readers who are unable 
to pursue them with the powers of modern analysis. 
Much is done when the interest of a good mathema- 
tician is excited by seeing, in a form that can be easily 
understood, results which are important for the com- 
prehension of the system of the universe, and which 
can be made complete only by the application of a 
higher calculus. That such an interest has operated 
powerfully in our Universities, I have no doubt. How 
many of our students would have known anything of 
the Lunar Theory, if they had not been enjoined to read 
Newton's eleventh section? And how many at this 
time possess the least acquaintance with the curious 
and complicated, but beautiful, theory of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, of which no elementary explanation is laid before 
them ? But this is not all. The exercise of the mind 
in understanding a series of propositions, where the last 
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conclusion is geometrically in close connexion with the 
first cause, is very different from that which it receives 
from putting in play the long train of machinery in a 
profound analytical process. The degrees of conviction 
in the two cases are very different. It is known to 
every one who has been engaged in the instruction of 
students at our Universities, that the results of the dif- 
ferential calculus are received by many, rather with the 
doubts of imperfect faith than with the confidence of 
rational conviction. Nor is this to be wondered at ; a 
clear understanding of many dif&cult steps, a distinct 
perception that every connexion of these steps is cor- 
rect, and a general comprehension of the relations of 
the whole series of steps, are necessary for complete 
confidence. An unusual combination of talents, attain- 
ments, and labour, must be required, to appreciate 
clearly the evidence for a result of deep analysis. I 
am not unwUling to avow that the simple considera- 
tions which have been forced upon me in the com- 
position of this treatise, have, in several instances, 
contributed much to clear up my view of points, which 
before were obscure, and almost doubtful To the 
greater number of students, therefore, I conceive a 
popular geometrical explanation is more useful than 
an algebraic investigation. But even to those who are 
able to pursue the investigations with a skilful use of 
the most powerful methods, I imagine that a popular 
explanation is not unserviceable. The insight which it 
gives into the relation of some mechanical causes and 
geometrical effects, may powerfully, yet imperceptibly, 
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influence their understanding of many others which 
occur in the prosecution of an algebraical process. The 
advanced student who exults in the progress which the 
modem calculus enables him to make in the Lunar or 
Planetary Theories, perhaps, hardly reflects how much 
of the power of understanding his conclusions has been 
derived from Newton's general explanations. 

The utility of such a work being allowed, it cannot, 
I think, be disputed that there exists a necessity foi- a 
ne^v one. The ouly attempts at popular explanation in 
general use with which I am acquainted, are Newton's 
eleventh section, and a small part of Sir John Herschel's 
admirable treatise on Astronomy. The former of these 
(the most valuable chapter that has ever been written 
on physical science), is in some parts very defective. 
Thus, the explanation of the motion of the line of apses 
is too general, and enters into particular cases too 
little, to allow of a numerical calculation being founded 
on it. The explanation of evection is extremely de- 
fective. The explanation of variation, however, and of 
alteration of the node and inclination, are probably as 
complete as can be given. The latter treatise, besides 
expanding some of Newton's reasoning, alludes to the 
long inequalities and secular disturbances of the planets, 
but not perhaps with sufficient accuracy of detail to 
supersede the necessity of further explanation. No 
popular work with which I am acquainted, alludes 
at all to the peculiarities of the theory of Jupiter's 
satellites. 

I have attempted in some degree to supply these 
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defects ; with what success the reader must judge. As 
it was Hiy object to avoid repetition of theorems, wliich 
are to be found in treatises on Mechanics and ele- 
mentary works on Physical Astronomy, and which are 
fully read and mastered by those who take much inte- 
rest in these subjects, and which, moreover, do not admit 
of popular explanation so easily as many of the more 
advanced propositions, I have omitted noticing them 
any further than the consistency of system seemed to 
require. Thus, with regard to elliptic motion, Kepler's 
laws, &c., I have merely stated results ; because the 
investigation of these are familiar to the higher students, 
to whom I hope the other explanations may be useful; 
and because without great trouble it did not appear 
possible to put the reasons for these results in the same 
form as those for other effects of force. I have, how- 
ever, alluded to some of the difficulties which are apt 
to embarrass readers in the first instance, as much for 
the sake of the reasoning contained in the explanation as 
for the value of the results. The only additions which 
I have thought it desirable to make for the benefit of 
readers of Newton, are contained in a few notes referring 
to one of Newton's constructions. 

To the reader who may detect faults in the composi- 
tion of the work, I can merely state in apology, that it 
has been written in a hurried manner, in the intervals 
of very pressing employments. I have only to add, 
that, holding a responsible situation in my University, 
I have always thought it my duty to promote, as far as 
I am able, the study of Physical Astronomy ; and that 
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if this treatise shall contribute to extend the knowledge 
of its phaenomena and their relation to their causes, 
either among the students of the University, or in 
that more numerous body for whom it was originally 
written, I shall hold myself well repaid for the trouble 
which it has cost me. 

G. B. Airy. 

Observatory, Cambridge, 
March 9, 1834. 
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Section I. — On the Rules for calculating Attraction, or 
the Law of Gravitation. 

(1.) The principle upon which the motions of the earth, 
moon, and planets are calculated is this : Every particle 
of matter attracts every other particle. That is, if there 
were a single body alone, and at rest, then, if a second 
body were brought near it, the first body would imme- 
diately begin to move towards the second body. Just 
in the same manner, if a needle is at rest on a table, 
and if a magnet is brought near it, the needle imme- 
diately begins to move towards the magnet, and we say 
that the magnet attracts the needle. But magnetic 
attraction belongs only to certain bodies ; whereas the 
attraction of which we speak here belongs to all bodies 
of every kind : metals, earths, fluids, and even the air 
and gases are equally subject to its influence. 

(2.) The most remarkable experiments which prove 
that bodies attract each other are a set of experiments 
made at the end of the last century by Mr. Cavendish. 
Small leaden balls were supported on the ends of a 
rod which was suspended at the middle by a slender 
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wire ; and when large leaden balls were brought near 
them, it was found that the wire was immediately 
twisted by the motion of the balls. But the results of 
this experiment are striking, principally because they 
are unusual ; the ordinary force of gravity serves quite 
as well to prove the existence of some such power. 
For when we consider that the earth is round, and that, 
on all parts of it, bodies, as soon as they are at liberty, 
fall in directions perpendicular to its surface (and there- 
fore fall in opposite directions at the places which are 
diametrically opposite), we are compelled to allow that 
there is a force such as we call attraction, either directed 
to the centre of the earth, or produced by a great num- 
ber of small forces, directed to all the different particles 
composing the earth. The peculiar value of Cavendish's 
experiment consists in showing that there is a small 
force directed to every different particle of the earth. 

(3.) But it is necessary to state distinctly the rules 
by which this attraction is regulated, and by which it 
may be calculated ; or (as it is technically called) the 
law of gravitation. Before we can do this, we must 
determine which of the effects of attraction we choose 
to take as its measure. Por there are two distinct 
effects : one is the loressure which it produces upon any 
obstacle that keeps the body at rest ; the other is the ' 
space through which it draws the hody in a certain time, 
if the obstacle is removed and the body set at liberty. 
Thus, to take the ordinary force of gravity as an in- 
stance : we might measure it by the pressure which is 
produced on the hand by a lump of lead held in the 
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hand ; or we might measure it by the number of 
inches through which the lump of lead would fall in a 
second of time after the hand is opened (as the pres- 
sure and the fall are both occasioned by gravity). 
But there is this difference between the two measures ; 
if we adopted the first, since a large lump of lead weighs 
more than a small one, we should find a different mea- 
sure by the use of every different piece of lead ; whereas, 
if we adopt the second, since it is well established by 
careful and accurate experiments that large and small 
lumps of lead, stones, and even feathers, fall through 
the same number of inches in a second of time (when 
the resistance of the air, &c., is removed), we shall get 
the same measure for gravity, whatever body we sup- 
pose subject to its influence. The consistence and 
simplicity of the measure thus obtained incline us to 
adopt it in every other case ; and thus we shall say, 
Attraction is measured hy the space through which it draws 
a hody in one second of time after the tody is set at liberty. 

(4.) Whenever we speak, therefore, of calculating 
attraction, it must be understood to mean calculating 
the number of inches, or feet, through which the attrac- 
tion draws the body in one second of time. 

(5.) Now the first rule is this : " The attraction of 
one body upon another body does not depend on the 
mass of the body which is attracted, but is the same 
whatever be the mass of the body so attracted, if the 
distances are the same." 

(6.) Thus Jupiter attracts the sun, and Jupiter 
attracts the earth also ; but though the sun's mass is 

B 2 
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three hundred thousand times as great as the earth's, 
yet the attraction of Jupiter on the sun is exactly- 
equal to his attraction on the earth, when the sun 
and the earth are equally distant from Jupiter. In 
other words (the attraction being measured in con- 
formity with the definition above), when the sun and 
the earth are at equal distances from Jupiter, the 
attraction of Jupiter draws the sun through as many 
inches, or parts of an inch, in one second of time as it 
draws the earth in the same time. 

(7.) The second rule is this: "Attraction is pro- 
portional to the mass of the body which attracts, if the 
distances of different attracting bodies be the same." 

(8.) Thus, suppose that the sun and Jupiter are at 
equal distances from Saturn ; the sun is about a 
thousand times as big as Jupiter ; then whatever be the 
number of inches through which Jupiter draws Saturn 
in one second of time, the sun draws Saturn in the same 
time through a thousand times that number of inches. 

(9.) The third rule is this : " If the same attracting 
body act upon several bodies at different distances, the 
attractions are inversely proportional to the square of 
the distances from the attracting body." 

(10.) Thus the earth attracts the sun, and the earth 
also attracts the moon; but the sun is four hundred 
times as far off as the moon, and therefore, the earth's 
attraction on the sun is only i g o'o o o ^h part of its 
attraction on the moon; or, as the earth's attraction 
draws the moon through about -^Lth of an inch in one 
second of time, the earth's attraction draws the sun 
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through 3-rrs-ro-oth of an inch in one second of time. 
In like manner, supposing Saturn ten times as far from 
the sun as the earth is, the sun's attraction upon Saturn 
is only one hundredth part of his attraction on the 
earth. 

(11.) The same rule holds in comparing the attrac- 
tions which one body exerts upon another, when, from 
moving in different paths, and with different degrees of 
swiftness, their distance is altered. Thus Mars, in the 
spring of 1833, was twice as far from the earth as in 
the autumn of 1832 ; therefore, in the spring of 1833, 
the earth's attraction on Mars was only one-fourth of 
its attraction on Mars in the autumn of 1832. Jupiter 
is three times as near to Saturn, when they are on the 
same side of the sun, as when they are on opposite 
sides ; therefore, Jupiter's attraction on Saturn, and 
Saturn's attraction on Jupiter, are nine times greater 
when they are on the same side of the sun than when 
they are on opposite sides. 

(12.) The reader may ask. How is all this known to 
be true ? The best answer is, perhaps, the following : 
We find that the force which the earth exerts upon the 
moon bears the same proportion to gravity on the 
earth's surface, which it ought to bear in conformity 
with the rule just given. For the motions of the 
planets, calculations are made, which are founded upon 
these laws, and which wUl enable us to predict their 
places with considerable accuracy, if the laws are true, 
but which would be much in error if the laws were 
false. The accuracy of astronomical observations is 
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carried to a degree that can scarcely be imagined ; and 
by means of these we can every day compare the 
observed place of a planet with the place which was 
calculated beforehand, according to the law of gravita- 
tion. It is found that they agree so nearly, as to leave 
no doubt of the truth of the law. The motion of Jupiter, 
for instance, is so perfectly calculated, that astronomers 
have computed ten years beforehand the time at which 
it will pass the meridian of different places, and we 
find the predicted time correct within half a second of 
time. 

Section II. — On the, Effect of Attraction upon a Body 
wlvicli is in motion, and on the Orbital Revolutions of 
Planets and Satellites. 

(13.) We have spoken of the simplest effects of attrac- 
tion, namely, the production of pressure, if the matter 
on which the attraction acts is supported (as when a 
stone is held in the hand), and the production of motion 
if the matter is set at liberty (as when a stone is 
dropped from the hand). And it will easily be under- 
stood, that when a body is projected, or thrown, in the 
same direction in which the force draws it (as when a 
stone is thrown downwards), it will move with a greater 
velocity than either of these causes separately would 
have given it ; and if thrown in the direction opposite 
to that in which the force draws it (as when a stone is 
thrown upwards), its motion will become slower and 
slower, and will, at last, be turned into a motion in the 
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opposite direction. We have yet to consider a case 
much more important for astronomy than either of 
these : Suppose that a body is projected in a direction 
transverse to, or crossing, the direction in which the force 
draws it, how will it move ? 

(14.) The simplest instance of this motion that we 
can imagiae is the motion of a stone when it is thrown 
from the hand in a horizontal direction, or in a direction 
nearly horizontal. We all know that the stone soon 
falls to the ground ; and if we observe its motion with 
the least attention, we see that it does not move in a 
straight line; it begins to move in the direction in 
which it is thrown ; but this direction is speedily 
changed ; it continues to change gradually and con- 
stantly, and the stone strikes the ground, moving at that 
time in a direction much inclined to the original direc- 
tion. The most powerful effort that we can make, even 
when we use artificial means (as in producing the 
motion of a bomb or a cannon-ball), is not sufficient to 
prevent the body from faUiag at last. This experiment, 
therefore, will not enable us immediately to judge what 
wlU become of a body (as a planet) which is put in 
motion at a great distance from another body, which 
attracts it (as the sun) ; but it will assist us much in 
judging generally what is the nature of motion when a 
body is projected in a direction transverse to the direc- 
tion in which the force acts on it. 

(15.) It appears, then, that the general nature of the 
motion is this : the body describes a curved path, of 
which the first part has the same direction as the line 
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in which it is projected. The circumstances of the 
motion of the stone may be calculated with the utmost 
accuracy from the following rule, called the second law 
of motion (the accuracy of which has been established 
by many simple experiments, and many inferences from 
complicated motion). If A, fig. 1, is the point from 
which the stone was thrown, and A B the direction in 



Fig. 1. 




which it was thrown ; and if we wish to know where 
the stone will be at the end of any particular time (sup- 
pose, for instance, three seconds), and if the velocity 
with which it is thrown would, in three seconds, have 
carried it to B, supposing gravity not to have acted on 
it ; and if gravity would have made it fall from A to C, 
supposing it to have been merely dropped from the 
hand ; then, at the end of three seconds, the stone really 
will be at the point D, which is determined by drawing 
B D parallel and equal to A C ; and it will have 
reached it by a curved path A D, of wliich different 
points can be determined in the same way for different 
instants of time. 

(16.) The calculation of the stone's course is easy, 
because, during the whole motion of the stone, gravity 
is acting upon it with the same force and in the 
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same direction. The circumstances of the motion of a 
body attracted hj a planet, or by the sun (where the 
force, as we have before mentioned, is inversely propor- 
tional to the square of the distance, and therefore varies 
as the distance alters, and is not the same, either in its 
amount or in its direction, at the point D, as it is at the 
point C), cannot be computed by the same simple 
method. But the same method will apply, provided we 
restrict the intervals for which we make the calcu- 
lations to times so short, that the alterations in the 
amount of the force, and in its direction, during each of 
those times, will be very small. Thus, in the motion of 
the earth, as affected by the attraction of the sun, if we 
used the process that we have described, to find where 
the earth will be at the end of a month from the present 
time, the place that we should find would be very far 
wrong; if we calculated for the end of a week, since 
the direction of the force (always directed to the sun) 
and its magnitude (always proportional inversely to the 
square of the distance from the sun) would have been 
less altered, the circumstances would have been more 
similar to those of the motion of the stone, and the error 
in the place that we should find would be much less 
than before ; if we calculated by this rule for the end 
of a day, the error would be so small as to be percep- 
tible only in the nicest observations ; and if we calcu- 
lated for the end of a minute, the error would be per- 
fectly insensible. 

(17.) Now a method of calculation has been invented, 
which amounts to the same as making this computation 
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for every successive small portion of time, with the 
correct value of the attractive force, and the correct 
direction of force at every particular portion of time, 
and finding thus the place where the body will be at 
the end of any time that we may please to fix on with- 
out the smallest error. The rules to which this leads 
are simple: but the demonstration of the rules re- 
quires the artifices of advanced science. We cannot here 
attempt to give any steps of this demonstration ; but our 
plan requires us to give the results. 

(18.) It is demonstrated that if a body (a planet, 
for instance) is by some force projected from A, fig. 2, 




in the direction A B, and if the attraction of the sun, 
situated at S, begins immediately to act on it, and con- 
tinues to act on it according to the law that we have 
mentioned (that is, being inversely proportional to the 
square of its distance from S, and always directed to S) ; 
and if no other force whatever but this attraction acts 
upon the body ; then the body will move in one of the 
following curves — a circle, an elhpse, a parabola, or a 
hyperbola. 

In every case the curve will, at the point A, have the 
same direction as the line A B ; or (to use the language 
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of mathematicians); A B will be a tangent to the curve 
at A. 

The curve cannot be a circle unless the line A B is 
perpendicular to S A, and, moreover, unless the velocity, 
with which the planet is projected, is neither greater 
nor less than one particular velocity determined by the 
length of S A and the mass of the body S. If it differs 
little from this particular velocity (either greater or 
less), the body will move in an ellipse; but if it is 
much greater, the body will move in a parabola or a 
hyperbola. 

If AB is oblique to SA, and the velocity of pro- 
jection is small, the body wUl move in an ellipse ; but 
if the velocity is great, it may move iu a parabola or 
hyperbola, but not ia a circle. 

If the body describe a circle, the sun is the centre of 
the circle. 

If the body describe an eUipse, the sun is not the 
centre of the ellipse, but one focus. (The method of 
describing an ellipse is to fix two pins in a board, as at 
S and H, fig. 3 ; to fasten a thread S P H to them, and 



Fig. 3. 




to keep this thread stretched by the point of a pencil, as 
at P : the pencil will trace out an elMpse, and the places 
of the pins S and H wiU be the two focuses.) 
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If the body describe a parabola or hyperbola, the sun 
is in the focus. 

(19.) The planets describe ellipses which are very 
little flattened, and differ very little from circles. Three 
or four comets describe very long ellipses : and nearly 
all the others that have been observed are found to 
move in curves which cannot be distinguished from 
parabolas. There is reason to think that two or three 
comets which have been observed move in hyperbolas. 
But as we do not purpose, in this treatise, to enter into 
a discussion on the motions of comets, we shall confine 
ourselves to the consideration of motion in an ellipse. 

(20.) Everything that has been said respecting the 
motion of a planet, or body of any kind, round the sun, 
in consequence of the sun's attraction according to the 
law of gravitation, applies equally well to the motion of 
a satellite about a planet, since the planet attracts with 
a force following the same law (though smaller) as the 
attraction of the sun. Thus the moon describes an 
ellipse round the earth, the earth being the focus of the 
ellipse ; Jupiter's satellites describe each an ellipse 
about Jupiter, and Jupiter is in one focus of each of 
those ellipses ; the same is true of the satellites of 
Saturn and Uranus. 

(21.) In stating the suppositions on which the cal- 
culations of orbits are made, we have spoken of a force 
of attraction, and a force by which a planet is projected. 
But the reader must observe that the nature of these 
forces is whoUy different. The force of attraction is one 
which acts constantly and steadily without a moment's 
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intermission (as we know that gravity to the earth is 
always acting): the force by which the body is pro- 
jected is one which we suppose to be necessary at some 
past time to account for the planet's motion, but which 
acts no more. The planets are in motion, and it is of 
no consequence to our inquiry how they received this 
motion, but it is convenient, for the purposes of calcula- 
tion, to suppose that, at some time, they received an 
impulse of the same kind as that which a stone receives 
when thrown from the hand ; and this is the whole 
meaning of the term " projectile force." 

(22.) From the same considerations it will appear 
that, if in any future investigations we should wish to 
ascertain what is the orbit described by a planet after it 
leaves a certain point where the velocity and direction 
of its motion are known, we may suppose the planet to 
be projected from that point with that velocity and in 
that direction. For it is unimportant by what means 
the planet acquires its velocity, provided it has such a 
velocity there. 

(23.) We shall now allude to one of the points which, 
upon a cursory view, has always appeared one of the 
greatest difficulties in the theory of elliptic revolution, 
but which, when duly considered, wiU be found to be 
one of the most simple and natural consequences of the 
law of gravitation. 

(24.) The force of attraction, we have said, is in- 
versely proportional to the square of the distance, and 
is therefore greatest when the distance is least. It 
would seem then, at first sight, that when a planet has 
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approached most nearly to the sun, as the sun's attrac- 
tion is then greater than at any other time, the planet 
must inevitably fall to the sun. But we assert that the 
planet begins then to recede from the sun, and that it 
attains at length as great a distance as before, and goes 
on continually retracing the same orbit. How is this 
receding from the sun to be accounted for ? 

(25.) The explanation depends on the increase of 
velocity as the planet approaches to the point where its 
distance from the sun is least, and on the considerations 
by which we determine the form of the curve which a 
certain attracting force will cause a planet to describe. 
In explaining the motion of a stone thrown from the 
hand, to which the motion of a planet for a very small 
time is exactly similar, we have seen that the deflection 
of the stone from the straight line in which it began to 
move is exactly equal to the space through which 
gravity could have made it fall in the same time from 
rest, whatever were the velocity with which it was 
thrown. Consequently, when the stone is thrown with 
very great velocity, it wiU have gone a great distance 
before it is much deflected from the straight line, and 
therefore its path wiU be very Uttle curved ; a fact 
familiar to the experience of every one. The same 
thing holds with regard to the motion of a planet; 
and thus the curvature of any part of the orbit which a 
planet describes will not depend simply upon the force 
of the sun's attraction, but wUl also depend on the 
velocity with which the planet is moving. The oreater 
is the velocity of the planet at any point of its orbit, the 
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less will the orbit be curved at that part. Now if we 
refer to fig. 2, we shall see that, supposing the planet to 
have passed the point with so small a velocity that 
the attraction of the sun bends its path very much, and 
causes it immediately to begin to approach towards the 
sun ; the sun's attraction will necessarily increase its 
velocity as it moves through D, E, and F. For the 
sun's attractive force on the planet, when the planet is 
at D, is acting in the direction D S, and it is plain that 
(on account of the small inclination of D E to D S) . the 
force pulling in the direction D S helps the planet 
along in its path DE, and thereby increases its velo- 
city. Just as when a ball rolls down a sloping bank, 
the force of gravity (whose direction is not much 
inclined to the bank) helps the ball down the bank, and 
thereby increases its velocity. In this manner, the 
velocity of the planet will be continually increasing as 
the planet passes through D, E, and E ; and though the 
sun's attractive force (on account of the planet's near- 
ness) is very much increased, and tends, therefore, to 
make the orbit more curved, yet the velocity is so much 
increased that, on that account, the orbit is not more 
curved than before. Upon making the calculation more 
accurately, it is found that the planet, after leaving C, 
approaches to the sun more and more rapidly for about 
a quarter of its time of revolution; then for about a 
quarter of its time of revolution the velocity of its 
approach is constantly diminishing : and at half the 
periodic time after leaving C, the planet is no longer 
approaching to the sun ; and its velocity is so great, and 
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the curvature of the orbit in consequence so small 
(being, in fact, exactly the same as at C), that it begins 
to recede. After this it recedes from the sun by exactly 
the same degrees by which it before approached it. 

(26.) The same sort of reasoning will show why, 
when the planet reaches its greatest distance, where the 
sun's attraction is least, it does not altogether fly off. 
As the planet passes along H, K, A, the sun's attraction 
(which is always directed to .the sun) retards the planet 
in its orbit, just as the force of gravity retards a ball 
which is bowled up a hill ; and when it has reached C, 
its velocity is extremely small; and, therefore, though 
the sun's attraction at C is small, yet the deflection 
which it produces in the planet's motion is (on account 
of the planet's slowness there) sufficient to make its path 
very much curved, and the planet approaches the sun, 
and goes over the same orbit as before. 

(27.) The following terms will occur perpetually in 
the rest of this treatise, and it is therefore desirable to 
explain them now. 

Let S and H, fig. 4, be the focuses of the ellipse 



Fig. 4. 




A E D B ; draw the line A B through S and H ; take C, 
the middle point between S and H, and draw D C E 
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perpendicular to A C B. Let S be that focus which is 
the place of the sun (if we are speaking of a planet's 
orbit), or the place of the planet (if we are speaking of 
a satellite's orbit). 

Then A B is called the major axis of the ellipse. 

C is the centre. 

AC or C B is the semi-major axis. This is equal in 
length to S D ; it is sometimes called the mean distance, 
because it is half-way between A S (which is the planet's 
smallest distance from S) and B S (which is the planet's 
greatest distance from S). 

D E is the minor axis, and D C or C E the semi-minor 
axis. 

A is called the perihelion (if we are speaking of a 
planet's orbit) ; the perigee (if we are speaking of the 
orbit described by our moon about the earth) ; perijove 
(if we are speaking of the orbit described by one of 
Jupiter's satellites round Jupiter) ; or the perisaturnium- 
(if we are speaking of the orbit described by one of 
Saturn's satellites about Saturn). 

B, in the orbit of a planet, is called the aphelion ; in 
the moon's orbit it is called the apogee; in the orbit 
of one of Jupiter's satellites, we shall call it the 
apojove. 

A and B are both called apses ; and the line A B, or 
the major axis, is sometimes called the line of apses. 

S C is sometimes called the linear excentridty ; but it 
is more usual to speak only of the proportion which 
S C bears to A C, and this proportion, expressed by a 
number, is called the excentridty. Thus, if S C were 

c 
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one-third of AC, we should say, that the excentricity of 
the orbit was ^, or 0-3333. 

If S cyo is drawn towards a certain point in the 
heavens, called the first point of Aries, then the angle 
cy^ S A is called the longitude of perihelion (or of perigee, 
or of perijove, &c.). 

If P is the place of the planet in its orbit at any 
particular time, then the angle qp S P is its longitude at 
that time, and the angle A S P is its true anomaly. 
(The longitude of the planet is, therefore, equal to the 
sum of the longitude of the perihelion, and the true 
anomaly of the planet.) The line S P is called the 
radius vector. 

In all our diagrams it is to be understood, that the 
planet, or sateUite, moves through its orbit in the 
direction opposite to the motion of the hands of a 
watch. This is the direction in which all the planets 
and satellites would appear to move, if viewed from 
any place on the north side of the planes of their 
orbits. 

The time in which the planet moves from any one 
point of the orbit through the whole orbit, till it comes 
to the same point again, is called the planet's periodic 
time. 

(28.) If we know the mass of the central body, and 
if we suppose the revolving body to be projected at a 
certain place in a known direction with a given velocity, 
the length of the axis major, the excentricity, the posi- 
tion of the line of apses, and the periodic time, may all 
be calculated. We cannot point out the methods and 
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formulae used for these, but we may mention one veiy 
remarkable result. The length of the axis major 
depends only upon the velocity of projection, and upon 
the place of projection, and not at aU upon the direction 
of projection. 

(29.) We shall proceed to notice the principle on 
which the motion of a planet, or satellite, in its orbit 
is calculated. 

It is plain that this is not a very easy business. We 
have already explained, that the velocity of the planet 
in its orbit is not uniform (being greatest when the 
planet's distance from the sun is least, or when the 
planet is at perihelion) ; and it is obvious that the longi- 
tude of the planet increases very irregularly, since, when 
the planet is near to the sun, its actual motion is very- 
rapid, and, therefore, the increase of longitude is ex- 
tremely rapid ; and when the planet is far from the 
sun, its actual motion is slow, and, therefore, the increase 
of longitude is extremely slow. The rule, which is 
.demonstrated by theory, and wliich is found to apply 
precisely in observation, is this : — The areas described 
•by the radius vector are equal in equal times. This is 
true, whether the force be inversely as the square of 
the distance from the central body, or be in any other 
proportion, provided that it is directed to the central 
body. 

(30.) Thus, if in one day a planet, or a satellite, 
moves from A to a, fig. 5 ; in the next day it wUl move 
from a to h, making the area a S 6 equal to A S a ; in 

c 2 
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the third day it will move from h to c, making the area 
& S c equal to A S a or a S S, and so on. 



Fig. 5. 




(31.) Upon this principle mathematicians have in- 
vented methods of calculating the place of a planet, or 
satellite, at any time for which it may be required. 
These methods are too troublesome for us to explain 
here ; but we may point out the meaning of two terms 
which are frequently used in these computations. Sup- 
pose, for instance, as in the figure, that the planet, or 
.satellite, occupies ten days in describing the half of its 
orbit, AabcdefgliiB, or twenty days in describing 
the whole orbit ; and suppose that we wished to find its 
place at the end of three days after leaving the peri- 
helion. If the orbit were a circle, the planet would in 
three days have moved through an angle of 54 degrees. 
If the excentricity of the orbit were small (that is, if 
the orbit did not differ much from a circle), the angle 
through which the planet would have moved would not 
differ much from 54 degrees. The excentricities of all 
the orbits of the planets are small ; and it is convenient, 
therefore, to begin with the angle of 54 degrees as one 
which is not very erroneous, but which will require some 
correction. This angle (as 54 degrees), which is proper- 
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tional to the time, is called the mean ano-maly ; and the 
correction which it requires, in order to produce the true 
anomaly, is called the eqiMtion of the centre. If we 
examine the nature of the motion, while the planet 
moves from A to B, it will readily be seen, that, during 
the whole of that time, the angle really described by the 
planet is greater than the angle which is proportional 
to the time, or the equation of the centre is to be added 
to the mean anomaly, in order to produce the true 
anomaly ; but while the planet moves in the other half 
of the orbit, from B to A, the angle really described by 
the planet is less than the angle which is proportional 
to the time, or the equation of the centre is to be sub- 
tracted from the mean anomaly, in order to produce the 
true anomaly. 

(32.) The sum of the mean anomaly and the longi- 
tude of perihelion is called the mean longitude of the 
planet. It is evident, that if we add the equation of 
the centre to the mean longitude, while the planet is 
moving from A to B, or subtract it from the mean 
longitude, while the planet is moving from B to A, as 
in (31.), we shall form the true longitude. 

(33.) The reader will see, that when the planet's true 
anomaly is calculated, the length of the radius vector 
can be computed from a knowledge of the properties of 
the ellipse. Thus the place of the planet, for any 
time, is perfectly known. This problem has acquired 
considerable celebrity under the name of Kepler's 
problem. 

(34.) There remains only one point to be explained 
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regarding the undisturbed motion of planets and satel- 
lites ; namely, the relation between a planet's periodic 
time and the dimensions of the orbit in which it 
moves. 

Now, on the law of gravitation it has been demon- 
strated from theory, and it is fully confirmed by obser- 
vation, that the periodic time does not depend on the 
excentricity, or on the perihelion distance, or on the 
aphelion distance, or on any element except the mean 
distance or semi-major axis. So that if two planets 
moved round the sun, one in a circle, or in an orbit 
nearly circular, and the other in a very flat ellipse ; 
provided their mean distances were equal, their periodic 
times would be equal. It is demonstrated also, that for 
planets at different distances, the relation between the 
periodic times and the mean distances is the follow- 
ing : — The squares of the numbers of days (or hours, or 
minutes, &c.) in the periodic times have the same pro- 
portion as the cubes of the numbers of miles (or 
feet, &c.) in the mean distances. 

(35.) Thus the periodic time of Jupiter round the 
sun is 4332-7 days, and that of Saturn is 10759-2 
days ; the squares of these numbers are 18772289 and 
115760385. The mean distance of Jupiter from the 
sun is about 487491000 miles, and that of Saturn is 
about 893955000 miles ; the cubes of these numbers 
are 1158496 (20 ciphers), and 7144088 (20 ciphers). 
On trial it will be found, that 18772289 and 115760385 
are in almost exactly the same proportion as 1158496 
and 7144088. 
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(36.) In like manner, the periodic times of Jupiter's 
tMrd and fourth satellites round Jupiter are 7'15455 
and 16-68877 days; the squares of these numbers are 
51-1876 and 278-515. Their mean distances from 
Jupiter are 670080 and 1178560 miles; the cubes of 
these numbers are 300866 (12 ciphers), and 1637029 
(12 ciphers), and the proportion of 51-1876 to 278-515 
is almost exactly the same as the proportion of 300866 
to 1637029. 

(37.) It must, however, be observed that tliis rule 
applies in comparing the periodic times and mean 
distances, only of bodies which revolve round the same 
central body. Thus the rule applies in comparing the 
periodic times and mean distances of Jupiter and 
Saturn, because they both revolve round the sun; it 
applies in comparing the periodic times and mean 
distances of Jupiter's third and fourth satelhtes, be- 
cause they both revolve round Jupiter; but it would 
not apply in comparing the periodic time and mean 
distance of Saturn revolving round the sun with that 
of Jupiter's third satellite revolving round Jupiter. 

(38.) In comparing the orbits described by diiferent 
planets, or satellites, round different centres of force, 
theory gives us the following law : — The cubes of the 
mean distances are in the same proportion as the pro- 
ducts of the mass by the square of the periodic time. 
Thus, for instance, the mean distance of Jupiter's fourth 
satellite from Jupiter is 1178560 miles; its periodic 
time round Jupiter is 16"68877 days; the mean dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun is 93726900 miles ; its 
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periodic time round the sun is 365'2564 days; also 
the mass of Jupiter is ToVoth the sun's mass. The 
cubes of the mean distances are respectively 1637029 
(12 ciphers), and 823365 (18 ciphers) ; the products of 
the squares of the times by the masses are respectively 
0-265252 and 133412; and these numbers are in the 
same proportion as 1637029 (12 ciphers), and 823365 
(18 ciphers). 

(39.) The three rules, that planets move in ellipses ; 
that the radius vector in each orbit passes over areas 
proportional to the times, and that the squares of the 
periodic times are proportional to the cubes of the 
mean distances, are commonly called Kepler's laws. 
They were discovered by Kepler from observation, 
before the theory of gravitation was invented ; they 
were iirst explained from the theory by Newton, about 
A.D. 1680. 

(40.) The last of these is not strictly true, unless we 
suppose that the central body is absolutely immovable. 
This, however, is evidently inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples which we have laid down in Section I. In 
considering the motion, for instance, of Jupiter round 
the sun, it is necessary to consider, that, while the sun 
attracts Jupiter, Jupiter is also attracting the sun. But 
the planets are so small in comparison with the sun 
(the largest of them, Jupiter, having less than one- 
thousandth part of the matter contained in the sun), 
that in common illustrations there is no need to take 
this consideration into account. For nice astronomical 
purposes it is taken into account in the following 
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manner : — The motion which the attraction of Jupiter 
produces in the sun is less than the motion which the 
attraction of the sun produces in Jupiter, in the same 
proportion in which Jupiter is smaller than the sun. 
If the sun and Jupiter were allowed to approach one 
another, their rate of approach would be the sum of the 
motions of the sun and Jupiter, and would, therefore, 
be greater than their rate of approach, if the sun were 
not movable, in the same proportion in which the sum 
of the masses of the sun and Jupiter is greater than the 
sun's mass. That is, the rate of approach of the sun 
and Jupiter, both being free, is the same as the rate of 
approach would be if the sun were fixed, provided the 
sun's mass were increased by adding Jupiter's mass 
to it. Consequently, in comparing the orbits described 
by different planets round the sun, we must use the 
rule just laid down, supposing the central force to be 
the attraction of a mass equal to the sum of the sun 
and the planet ; and thus we get a proportion which is 
rigorously true: for different planets, or even for 
different bodies, revolving round different centres of 
force, the cubes of the mean distances are in the same 
proportion as the products of the square of the periodic 
time by the sum of the masses of the attracting and 
attracted body. 
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Section III. — General Notions of Perturbation ; and 
Perturbation of the Elements of Orbits. 

(41.) We have spoken of the motion of two bodies (as 
the sun and a planet) as if no other attracting body 
existed. But, as we have stated in Section I., every 
planet and every satellite attracts the sun and every 
other planet and satellite. It is plain now that, as 
each planet is attracted very differently a,t different 
times by the other planets whose position is per- 
petually varying, the motion is no longer the same 
as if it was only attracted by the sun. The planets, 
therefore, do not move exactly in ellipses; the radius 
vector of each planet does not pass over areas exactly 
proportional to the times; and the proportion of the 
cube of the mean distance to the product of the square 
of the periodic time by the sum of the masses of the 
sun and the planet, is not strictly the same for all. 
Still the disturbing forces of the other planets are so 
small in comparison with the attraction of the sun, that 
these laws are very nearly true ; and (except for our 
moon and the other satellites) it is only by accurate 
observation, continued for some years, that the effects 
of perturbation can be made sensible. 

(42.) The investigation of the effects of the disturb- 
ing forces will consist of two parts : the examination 
into the effects of disturbing forces generally upon the 
motion of a planet, and the examination into the kind 
of disturbing force which the attraction of another planet 
produces. We shall commence with the former; we 
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shall suppose that a planet is revolving round the sun, 
the sun being fixed (a supposition made only for pre- 
sent convenience), and that some force acts on the 
planet without acting on the sun (a restriction intro- 
duced only for convenience, and which we shall here- 
after get rid of). 

(43.) The principle upon which we shall explain the 
effect of this force is that known to mathematicians by 
the name of variation of elements. The planet, as we 
have said, describes some curve which is not strictly an 
ellipse, or, indeed, any regularly formed curve. It will 
not even describe the same curve in successive revolu- 
tions. Yet its motion may be represented by supposing 
it to have moved in an ellipse, provided we suppose the 
elements of the ellipse to have been perpetually alter- 
ing. It is plain that by this contrivance any motion 
whatever may be represented. By altering the major 
axis, the excentricity, and the longitude of perihelion, 
we may in many different ways make an ellipse that 
will pass through any place of the planet ; and by alter- 
ing them in some particular proportions, we may, in 
several ways, make an ellipse in which the direction of 
motion at the place of the planet shall be the same as 
the direction of the planet's motion. But there is only 
one ellipse which will pass exactly through a place of 
the planet, in which the direction of the motion at that 
place shall be exactly the same as the direction of the 
planet's motion, and in which the velocity (in order that 
a body may revolve in that ellipse round the sun) will 
be the same as the planet's real velocity. The dimen- 
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sions and position of this ellipse may be conceived as 
follows : if at any instant we suppose the disturbing force 
to cease, and conceive the planet to be as it were pro- 
jected with the velocity which it happens to have at 
that instant, the attraction of the sun or central body 
wiU cause it to describe the ellipse of which we are 
speaking. We shall in future mention this by the name 
of the instantaneous ellipse. 

(44.) If the disturbing force ceases, the planet con- 
tinues to revolve in the same ellipse, and the permanent 
ellipse coincides with the instantaneous ellipse cor- 
responding to the instant when the disturbing force 
ceases. 

(45.) If the disturbing force continues to act, the 
dimensions of the instantaneous ellipse are continually 
changing ; but in the course of a single revolution (even 
for our moon), the dimensions alter so little, that the 
motion in the instantaneous ellipse corresponding to 
any instant during that revolution will very nearly 
agree with the real motion during that revolution. 

We shall now consider the effects of particular forces 
in altering the elements. 

(46.) (I.) Suppose that the disturbing force is always 
directed to the central body. The effect of this would 
be nearly the same as if the attraction or the mass of 
the central body was increased. The result of this 
on the dimensions of the orbit will be different 
according to the part of the orbit where it begins to 
act, and may be gathered from the cases to be men- 
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tioned separately hereafter (we do not insist on it at 
present, as there is no instance in the planetary- 
system of such sudden commencement of force). But 
at all events the relation between the mean distance 
and the periodic time will not be the same as before ; 
the time will be less for the same mean distance, or 
the mean distance greater for the same periodic time, 
than if the disturbing force did not act (38.). If the 
disturbing force is always directed from the central 
body, the effect will be exactly opposite. If the dis- 
turbing force does not alter, except with the planet's 
distance, the planet will at every successive revolu- 
tion describe an orbit of the same size. For, as we 
have stated (29.) the radius vector will in equal times 
pass over equal areas ; and mathematicians have 
proved that, if the variation of force depends only on 
the distance, the velocity of the planet will depend 
only on the distance; and the consideration which 
determines the greatest or least distance of the planet 
is, that the planet, moving with the velocity which is 
proper to the distance, cannot describe the proper 
area in a short time, unless it move in the direction 
perpendicular to the radius vector. This considera- 
tion will evidently give the same values for the 
greatest and least distances at every revolution. It 
may happen that all the greatest distances will not 
be at the same place ; the body may describe such an 
orbit as that in fig. 6. 
(47.) (II.) If, however, the disturbing force directed to 
the central body increases gradually and constantly 
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during many revolutions, there is no difficulty in 
seeing that the planet wiU at every revolution be 
drawn nearer to the central body, and thus it will 



Fig. 6. 




move, at every succeeding revolution, in a smaller 
orbit than at the preceding one ; and will conse- 
quently perform its revolution in a shorter time. If 
the disturbing force directed to the central body 
diminishes, the orbit will become larger, and the 
periodic time longer. In the same manner, if the dis- 
turbing force is directed from the central body, a 
gradual increase of the disturbing force will increase 
the dimensions of the orbit and the periodic time, 
and a gradual diminution of the disturbing force will 
diminish the dimensions of the orbit and the periodic 
time. 
(48.) (III.) Suppose that the disturbing force acts 
always in the direction in which the planet is 
moving. The reader might imagine, at first sight, 
that this would shorten the time of revolution. The 
effect, however, is exactly opposite. For in fig. 2, if 
the planet be projected from A, the reason that the 
sun's attraction is able to pull the planet in at C and 
make it approach to itself is, that the velocity of the 
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planet is so small as to allow the force to curve the 
orbit much. If the velocity were greater, the orbit — 
as we have said in (25.) — would be less curved in 
every part, and would therefore pass on the outside 
of the orbit A C D E F. The effect then of a force in 
the direction of the planet's motion, which increases 
the planet's velocity, is to increase the size of its 
orbit ; and the bigger the orbit is, the longer is the 
time of revolution. If the force acts continually, the 
time of revolution lengthens continually. If the dis- 
turbing force acts in the direction opposite to that in 
which the planet is moving, the effect is to make the 
orbit smaller, and to make the time of revolution 
shorter. The retardation produced by motion through 
extremely thin air is of this kind. It is found that a 
comet (known by the name of Encke's comet) which 
moves in an ellipse, whose length is not much greater 
than the diameter of Mars' orbit, performs every new 
revolution in a shorter time than the preceding one ; 
and we infer from this circumstance that it experi- 
ences some resistance in its motion. 
(49.) (IV.) There is one consideration of great im- 
portance in the estimation of the effects mentioned 
in (II.) and (III.) The alteration of the dimensions 
of the orbit produces an alteration in the periodic 
time, and this alters the planet's mean motion, or the 
number of degrees by which the mean longitude is 
increased in a given time (suppose one year). The 
effects of these alterations are added together at 
every successive revolution, and thus may produce 
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an alteration in the planet's mean longitude (wliich 
differs from the true longitude only by the equation 
of the centre) that is vastly more conspicuous than 
the alteration in the dimensions of the orbit. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a disturbing force acted on 
a planet — (either a constant force in the direction 
of its motion, or a variable force in the direction of 
the radius vector), such as to increase the mean 
distance by —o-o-rotb part in 100 revolutions of the 
planet. This alteration of the planet's distance from 
the sun could hardly be discovered by the nicest 
observations. But as the mean distance has been 
altered in the proportion of 10000 : 10001, the periodic 
time will have been altered in the proportion of 
10000 : 10001^ nearly, or the mean motion will have 
been altered in the proportion of lOOOlJ to 10000 or 
1 : 0'99985 nearly. If this alteration has gone on 
uniformly, we may suppose the whole motion in the 
100 revolutions to have been nearly the same as if 
the planet had moved with a naean motion, whose 
value is half-way between the values of the first and 
the last, or 0'999925 x the original mean motion. 
Therefore, at the time when we should expect the 
planet to have made 100 revolutions, it will only 
have made 99'9925 revolutions, or will be hehind the 
place where we expected to see it by 0-0075 revolu- 
tion, or nearly three degrees ; a quantity which could 
not fail to be noticed by the coarsest observer. To 
use a borrowed illustration, the alteration of the mean 
distance in an orbit produces the same kind of effect 
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as the alteration of the length of a clock pendulum : 
which, though so small as to be insensible to the eye, 
will, in a few days, produce a very great effect on the 
time shown by the clock. 
(50.) (V.) ISTow suppose the orbit of the planet or 
satellite to be an ellipse; and suppose a disturbing 
force directed to the central body to act upon the 
planet, &c., only when it is near its perihelion or 
perigee, &c. In fig. 7, let A B be the curve in which 



Fig. 7. 



the planet is moving, and let the dotted line B C D A 
represent the orbit in which it would have moved if 
no disturbing force had acted, C being the place of 
perihelion. At B let the disturbing force, directed 
towards S, begin to act, and let it act for a little 
while and then cease. The planet is at that place 
approaching toward the sun, and the direction of its 
motion makes an acute angle with S B. It is evident 
that the disturbing force, which draws the planet 
more rapidly towards the sun without otherwise 
affecting its motion, will cause it to move in a 
direction that makes a more acute angle with S B. 
The part of the new path, therefore, which is nearest 
to the sun (that is, the new perihelion) will be 
farther from B than the perihelion C of the orbit in 

D 
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which the planet would have moved. The reader's 
conception of this will be facilitated by supposing the 
orbit instead of a curve to be a straight line, as B C in 
fig. 7*, and the place of perihelion to be determined 

Fig.7.* 




by letting fall a perpendicular S C from the sun upon 
the line ; when it wiU be seen that, if the disturbing 
force, acting towards S for a short time at B, changes 
the path of the planet from the direction B C to B c, 
the distance of the foot of the perpendicular S c from 
B is greater than that of S C. With a curved orbit 
the result is just the same. In other words, the 
planet, instead of describing B C, fig. 7, will, in 
consequence of the action of the disturbing force, 
describe Be; and the place of perihelion, instead 
of C, win be c, a point more distant from B than 
C is. Now, if the disturbing force should not act 
again, the planet would move in an ellipse cdi, and 
the line of apses, instead of C S D, would be c S d. 
The line of apses has therefore twisted round in the 
same angular direction as that in which the planet 
was going ; and this is expressed by saying that the 
line of apses progresses. If, after passing c, the dis- 
turbing force should again act for a little whUe, 
at e for instance, the recess of the planet from the 
sun would be diminished, its path would be more 
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nearly perpendicular to the radius vector, and there- 
fore the incHnation of the path would be such as 
corresponds to a smaller distance from perihelion 
than the planet really has. That is, when the planet 
leaves e, the inclination of its path to the radius 
vector is greater than it would have been if the 
planet had continued to move in the orbit cdh, but 
is the same as if its perihelion had been at some such 
situation as /, supposing no disturbing force to act. 
Kow let the disturbing force cease entirely to act ; 
and the planet, which at e is moving as if it had 
come from the perihelion /, will continue to move as 
if it had come from the perihelion /; it will proceed, 
therefore, to describe an elliptic orbit in which f^g 
is the line of apses : the line of apses has been 
twisted round in the same direction as before, or 
the line of apses has stni progressed. The effect 
then of a disturbing force directed to the central 
body before and after passing the perihelion, is to 
make the line of apses progress.* 

* This result, and those which follow immediately, may be inferred 
from the construction in Newton's ' Principia,' book i. sect. 3. prop, 
xvii. If we assume (as we suppose in all these investigations) the 
excentricity to be small, the disturbing force directed to the sun will 
not sensibly alter the planet's velocity, but will change the direction 
of its path at P, the place of action (in Newtoa's figure) ; the length 
of P H, therefore, will not be altered (since that length depends only 
on the velocity), but its position will be altered, the position of P H 
being determined by making the angle E P H equal to the supple- 
ment of E P S. On trying the effects of this in different positions of 
P, and observing that the immediate effect of a disturbing force 
directed to the centre is to increase the rate of approach, or to diminish 
the rate of receding, and that the effect of a force directed from the 
centre is the opposite, all the cases in the text will be fully explained. 

D 2 
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(51.) In the same manner it will be seen, that the 
effect of a disturbing force, directed from the central 
body before and after passing the perihelion, is to make 
the line of apses regress. 

(52.) The motion of the planet, subject to such forces 
as we have mentioned, would be nearly the same as if it 
was revolving in an elliptic orbit, and this elliptic orbit 
was at the same time revolving round its focus, turning 
in the same direction as that in which the planet goes 
round, and always carrying it on its circumference. 
And this is the easiest way of representing to the mind 
the general effect of this motion ; the physical cause is to 
be sought in such explanations as that above. 

(53.) (VI.) Suppose a disturbing force directed to the 
centre, to act upon the planet when it is near aphe- 
lion. As the planet is going towards aphelion it is 
receding from the sun. The effect of the disturbing 
force is to diminish the rate of recess from the sun ; 
and, therefore, to increase the inclination of the planet's 
path to the radius vector. The aphelion is the place 
where the planet's path is perpendicular to the radius 
vector. The effect of the disturbing force, then, which 
increases the inclination of the planet's path to the 
radius vector, will be to make that path perpen- 
dicular to the radius vector sooner than if the dis- 
turbing force had not acted. That is, the planet will 
be at aphelion sooner than it would have been if no 
disturbing force had acted. The aphelion has as it 
were, gone backwards to meet the planet. If the 
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disturbing force should entirely cease, the planet 
will move in an elliptic orbit, of which this new aphe- 
lion would be the permanent aphelion. The line 
passing through the aphelion has, therefore, twisted 
in a direction opposite to the planet's motion, or the 
line of apses has regressed. After passing aphelion, if 
the disturbing force still continues to act, the planet's 
approach to the sun will be quickened by the dis- 
turbing force, and, therefore, after some time, the 
planet's rate of approach will be greater than that 
corresponding in an undisturbed orbit to its actual 
distance from aphelion, and wiU be equal to that cor- 
responding in an undisturbed orbit to a greater dis- 
tance from apheUon. If, now, the disturbing force 
ceases, the planet, moving as if it came in an un- 
disturbed orbit from an imaginary aphelion, wiU 
continue to move as if it came from that imaginary 
aphelion ; and that imaginary apheUon having been 
at a greater distance behind the planet than the real 
aphelion, its place will be represented by saying that 
the line of apses has still regressed. The effect, then, 
of a disturbing force directed to the central body, 
before and after passing the aphelion, is to make the 
line of apses regress. 

(54.) In the same manner it will be seen, that the 
effect of a disturbing force, directed from the central 
body, before and after passing the aphelion, is to make 
the line of apses progress. 

(55.) (VII.) Since a disturbing force, directed to the 
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central body, or one directed from the central 
body, produces opposite effects with regard to the 
motion of the line of apses, according as it acts near 
perihelion, or near aphelion, it is easy to perceive 
that there must be some place between perihelion 
and aphelion, where the disturbing force, directed to 
the central body, wiU produce no effect on the 
position of the line of apses. It is found by accurate 
investigation, that this point is the place where 
the radius vector is perpendicular to the liue of 
apses.* 
(56.) (VIII.) The effects mentioned above are greatest 
when the excentricity is small. Thus, if we compare 
two orbits, as figures 8 and 9, in one of which the 
excentricity was great, and in the other small ; and 
if (for instance) we supposed the disturbing force to 
act for a short time at the perihelion C, and supposed 
the forces in the two orbits to be such as to deflect 
the new paths from the old orbits by equal angles in 
the two cases : it is plain that in fig. 8, in consequence 

* To the reader who is familiar with Newton's ' Principia,' sect. 3, 
the following demonstration will be sufficient : — The disturbing force, 
which is entirely in the direction of the radius vector, will not alter 
the area described in b, given time, and, therefore, will not alter the 
latus rectum (to the square root of which the area is proportional). 
But half the latus rectum of the undisturbed orbit is the radius vector 
at the supposed place of action of the disturbing force (since that 
ridius vector is supposed perpendicular to the major axis). Therefore, 
Imlf the latus rectum of the new orbit is the radius vector at the point 
in question ; and, consequently, the radius vector, at the point in 
question, is perpendicular to the major axis in the new orbit; but it 
was so in the undisturbed orbit ; and, therefore, the major axes in the 
new orbit and the undisturbed orbit coincide. 
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of the curvature at C differing much from that of a 
circle whose centre is S, we should find the new peri- 
helion c at a small distance from C ; whereas in fig. 9, 
where the orbit does not differ much from the circle 
whose centre is S, c would be far removed from C. 
In fact, c would in both cases bisect the part of the 
orbit lying within that circle ; and it is evident, that 
the angle at C being the same in both, the length of 
the part lying within the circle would be much less 
in fig. 8, where the orbit is almost a straight line, 
than in fig. 9, where the curvature of the orbit differs 



Fig. 8. 



c 



Fig. 9. 




little from that of the circle. Or we may state 
it thus : — The alteration of the place of perihelion, 
or aphelion, depends on the proportion which the 
alteration in the approach or recess produced by the 
disturbing force bears to the whole approach or 
recess; and is, therefore, greatest when the whole 
approach or recess is least ; that is, when the orbit is 
little excentric. 
(57.) (IX.) To judge of the effect which a disturbing 
force, directed to the sun, will produce on the excen- 
tricity of a planet's orbit, let us suppose the planet 
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to have left its perihelion, and to be moving towards 
aphelion, and, consequently, to be receding from the 
sun, and now let the disturbing force act for a short 
time. This will cause it to recede from the sun more 
slowly than it would have receded without the action 
of the disturbing force ; and, consequently, the planet, 
without any material alteration in its velocity (and, 
therefore, without any material alteration in the major 
axis of its orbit (28.) ), wiU be moving in a path more 
inclined to the radius vector than if the disturbing 
force had not acted. The planet may, therefore, be 
considered as projected from the point A, fig. 10, in 
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the direction A h instead of A B, in which it was 
moving ; and, therefore, instead of describing the 
orbit A C G, in which it was moving before, it will 
describe an orbit A eg, more resembling a circle, or 
less excentric than before. The effect, therefore, of a 
disturbing force directed to the centre, while a planet 
is moving from perihelion to aphelion, is to diminish 
the excentricity of the orbit. 

(58.) If we suppose the planet to be moving from 
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aphelion to perihelion, it is approaching to the sun ; the 
disturbing force directed to the sun makes it approach 
more rapidly ; its path is, therefore, less inclined to the 
radius vector than it would have been without the dis- 
turbing force; and this effect may be represented by 
supposing that at E, fig. 11, instead of moving in the 
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direction E F in which it was moving, the planet is pro- 
jected in the direction E /. Instead, therefore, of de- 
scribing the ellipse E G H, in which it was moving before, 
it win describe such an ellipse as ^gh, which is more 
excentric than the former. The effect, therefore, of a 
disturbing force directed to the centre, while a planet 
is moving from aphelion to perihelion, is to increase the 
excentricity of the orbit. 

(59.) In a similar manner it will appear, that the 
effect of a disturbing force, directed from the centre, is 
to increase the excentricity as the planet is moving 
from perihelion to aphelion, and to diminish it as the 
planet moves from aphelion to perihelion. 



(60.) (X.) Let us now lay aside the consideration of a 
force acting in the direction of the radius vector, and 
consider the effect of a force acting perpendicularly to 
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the radius vector, in the direction in which the planet 
is moving. And first, its effect on the position of the 
line of apses. 

(61.) If such a force act at one of the apses, either 
perihelion or aphelion, for a short time, it is clear that 
its effect will be represented by supposing that the 
velocity at that apse is suddenly increased, or that the 
velocity with which the planet is projected from peri- 
helion is greater than the velocity with which it would 
have been projected if no disturbing force had acted. 
This will make no difference in the position of the line 
of apses ; for with whatever velocity the planet is pro- 
jected, if it is projected in a direction perpendicular to 
the radius vector (which is implied in our supposition, 
that the place where the force acts was an apse in the 
old orbit), the place of projection will infallibly be an 
apse in the new orbit ; and the line of apses, which is 
the line drawn from that point through the centre, will 
be the same as before. 

(62.) But if the force act for a short time before the 
planet reaches the perihelion, its principal * effect will 
be to increase its velocity; the sun's attraction will, 
therefore, have less power to curve its path (25.) ; the 
new orbit wiU be, in that part, exterior to the old one. 
In fig. 12, we must, therefore, suppose that the planet, 
after leaving A, where the force has acted to accelerate 

* It is supposed here, and in all our investigations, that the exoeu- 
tricity of the orbit is small, and, consequently, that a force perpen- 
dicular to the radius vector produces nearly the same effect as a force 
acting in the direction of a tangent to the ellipse. 
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its motion, instead of describing the orbit A C G, pro- 
ceeds to describe the orbit Acd, which at A has the 
same direction (or has the same tangent AB) as the 
orbit A C G. It is plain now that c is the part nearest 
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to the sun, or c is the perihelion : and it is evident here, 
that the line of apses has altered its position from S G 
to Sc, or has twisted in a direction opposite to the 
angular motion of the planet, or has regressed. 

(63.) If the force act for a short time after the planet 
has passed perihelion, as at D in fig. 13, the planet's 
velocity is increased there, and the path described by 
the planet is D/, instead of DF, having the same 
direction at D (or having the same tangent D E), but 
less curved, and, therefore, exterior to D F. If now we 
conceive the planet to have received the actual velocity 
with which it is moving in D/, from moving without 
disturbance in an elliptic orbit c D/ (which is the orbit 
that it will now proceed to describe, if no disturbing 
force continues to act), it is evident that the part c D 
must be described with a greater velocity than CD, 
inasmuch as the velocity at D from moving in cD is 
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greater than the velocity from moving in CD; e D is, 
therefore, less curved, than CD, and, therefore, exterior 
to it (since it has the same direction at D) ; and then 
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the perihelion is some point in the position of c, and the 
line of apses has changed its direction from S C to S c, 
or has twisted round in the same direction in which the 
planet is moving, or has progressed. 

(64.) If the force act for a short time before passing 
aphelion, it will be seen in the same manner that the 
line of apses is made to progress. It is only necessary 
to consider that (as before) the new orbit has the same 
direction at the point H, fig. 14, where the force has 
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acted as the old one, but is less curved, and, therefore, 
exterior to it ; and the aphelion, or point most distant 
from the sun, is g instead of G, and the position of the 
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line of apses has shifted from SG to S^'. If the force 
act after the planet has passed aphelion, as at K, fig. 15, 
the orbit in which we must conceive the planet to 
have come, in order to have the increased velocity. 



Fig. 15. 




must be ^ K exterior to G K, the point most distant 
from the sun must be g instead of G, and the line of 
apses must have changed from S G to S^, or must have 
regressed. 

(65.) Collecting these conclusions,* we see that, if a 
disturbing force act perpendicularly to the radius 
vector, in the direction in which the planet is moving, 
its action, while the planet passes from perihelion to 
aphelion, causes the line of apses to progress ; and its 
action, while the planet passes from aphelion to peri- 
helion, causes the apses to regress. 

(66.) By similar reasoning, if the direction of the 
disturbing force is opposite to that in which the planet 
is moving, its action, while the planet passes from 
perihelion to aphelion, causes the line of apses to 

* These conclnaionB, and those that follow, will be easily inferred 
fcom Newton's construction, Prop. XVII., by observing, that an 
increase of the velocity increases the length of P H in Newton's figure 
without altering its position. 
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regress, and while the planet passes from aphelion 
to perihelion causes the apses to progress. 

(67.) (XL) For the effect on the excentricity ; suppose 
the disturbing force, increasing the velocity, to act 
for a short time at perihelion ; the effect is the same 
as if the planet were projected from perihelion with 
a greater velocity than that which would cause it to 
describe the old orbit. The sun's attraction, there- 
fore, will not be able to pull it into so small a com- 
pass as before ; and at the opposite part of its orbit, 
that is, at aphelion, it will go off to a greater distance 
than before ; but as it is moving without disturbance, 
and, therefore, in an ellipse, it wiU return to the 
same perihelion. The perihelion distance, therefore, 
remaining the same, and the aphelion distance being 
increased, the inequality of these distances is in- 
creased, and the orbit, therefore, is made more excen- 
tric. Now, suppose the force increasing the velocity 
to act at aphelion. Just as before, the sun's attrac- 
tion will be unable to make the planet describe an 
orbit so small as its old orbit, and the distance at the 
opposite point (that is, at perihelion) will be increased ; 
but the planet wiU return to the same aphelion dis- 
tance as before. Here, then, the inequality of 
distances is diminished, and the excentricity is 
diminished. 

(68.) Thus we see that a disturbing force, acting 
perpendicularly to the radius vector, in the direction of 
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the planet's motion, increases the excentricity if it acts 
on the planet near perihelion, and diminishes the 
excentricity if it acts on the planet near aphelion. 
And, similarly, if the force acts in the direction oppo- 
site to that of the planet's motion, it diminishes the 
excentricity by acting near perihelion, and increases it 
by acting near aphelion. 

(69.) (XII.) In all these investigations, it is supposed 
that the disturbing force acts for a very short time, 
and then ceases. In future, we shall have to con- 
sider the effect of forces, which act for a long time, 
changing in intensity, but not ceasing. To estimate 
their effect we must suppose the long time divided 
into a great number of short times ; we must then 
infer, from the preceding theorems, how the elements 
of the instantaneous ellipse (43.) are changed in each 
of these short times by the action of the force, which 
is then disturbing the motion; and we must then 
recollect, that the instantaneous ellipse, at the end of 
the long time under consideration, wiU be the same 
as the permanent ellipse in which the planet will 
move, if the disturbing force then ceases to act (43.), 
and that it will, at all events, differ very little from 
the curve described in the next revolution of the 
planet, even if the disturbing force continue to 
act (41.). 
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Section IV. — On the Nature of the Iforce disturhing a 
Planet or Satellite, produced hy the Attraction of other 
Bodies. 

(70.) Hating examined the effects of disturbing forces 
upon the elements of a planet's or sateUite's orbit, we 
iave now to inquire into the kind of the disturbing 
force which the attraction of another body produces. 
The inquiry is much simpler than might at first sight 
be expected ; and this simplicity arises, in part, from 
the circumstance that (as we have mentioned in (6.) ) 
the attraction of a planet upon the sun is the same as 
its attraction upon another planet, when the sun and 
the attracted planet are equally distant from the 
attracting planet. 

(71.) First, then, we have to remark, that the dis- 
turbing force is not the whole attraction. The sun, for 
instance, attracts the moon, and disturbs its elliptic 
motion round the earth ; yet the force which disturbs 
the moon's motion is not the whole attraction of the 
sun upon the moon. For the effect of the attraction is 
to move the moon from the place where it would other- 
wise have been ; but the sun's attraction upon the earth 
also moves the earth from the place where it would 
otherwise have been ; and if the alteration of the earth's 
place is exactly the same as the alteration of the moon's 
place, the relative situation of the earth and moon will 
be the same as before. Thus if, in fig. 16, any attrac- 
tion carries the earth from E to e, and carries the moon 
from M to m, and if E e is equal and parallel to M m, 
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then e m, which is the distance of the earth and moon, 
on the supposition that the attraction acts on both, is 
equal to E M, which is their distance, on the supposition 
that the attraction acts on neither ; and the line e m, 



Fig. 16. 




which represents the direction in which the moon is seen 
from the earth, if the attraction acts on both, is parallel 
to E M, which represents the direction in which the 
moon is seen from the earth, if the attraction acts on 
neither. The distance, therefore, of the earth and moon, 
and the direction in which the moon is seen from the 
earth, being unaltered by such a force, their relative 
situation is unaltered. An attraction, therefore, which 
acts equally, and in the same direction, on both bodies, 
does not disturb their relative motions. 

From this we draw the two following important con- 
clusions : — 

(72.) Firstly. A planet may revolve round the sun, 
carrying with it a satellite, and the satellite may 
revolve round the planet in nearly the same manner 
as if the planet was at rest. For the attraction of the 
sun on the planet is nearly the same as the attraction 
of the sun on the satellite. It is true that they are 
not exactly the same, and the effects of the difference 

E 
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will soon form an important subject of inquiry ; but 
they are, upon the whole, very nearly the same. The 
moon is sometimes nearer to the sun than the earth 
is, and sometimes farther from the sun ; and, therefore, 
the sun's attraction on the moon is sometimes greater 
than its attraction on the earth, and sometimes less ; 
but, upon the whole, the inequality of attractions is 
very small. It is owing to this that we may consider 
a satellite as revolving round a planet in very nearly 
the same manner (in respect of relative motion) as if 
there existed no such body as the sun. 
(73.) Secondly. The force which disturbs the motion 
of a satellite, or a planet, is the difference of the 
forces (measured as in (4.), by the spaces through 
which the forces draw the bodies respectively) which 
act on the central and the revolving ' body. Thus, if 
the moon is between the sun and the earth, and if the 
sun's attraction in a certaia time draws the earth 

200 inches, and in the same time draws the moon 

201 inches, then the real disturbing force is the force 
which would produce in the moon a motion of one 
inch from the, earth. 

(74.) In illustrating the second remark, we have 
taken the simplest case that can weU be imagined. If, 
however, the moon is in any other situation with respect 
to the earth, some complication is introduced. Not 
only is the moon's distance from the sun different from 
the earth's distance (which according to (9.) produces an 
inequality in the attractions upon the earth and, moon). 
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but also the direction in which the attraction acts on 
the earth is different from the direction in which it 
acts on the moon (inasmuch as the attraction always 
acts in the direction of the line drawn from the attracted 
body to the attracting body ; and the lines so drawn from 
the earth and moon to the sun are in different direc- 
tions). The same applies in every respect to the pertur- 
bation which one planet produces in the motion of a 
second planet round the sun, and which depends upon 
the difference in the first planet's attractions upon the 
sun and upon the second planet. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, we must have recourse to geometrical considera- 
tions. In fig. 17, let Bi be a body revolving about A, 



ria. 17. 




and let C be another body whose attraction disturbs the 
motion of Bj round A. The attraction of C will in a 
certain time draw A to a ; it will in the same time draw 
Bi to 5i. Make Bj d-^ equal and parallel to A a ; then 
a d^ will be equal and parallel to A B^. Now if the 
force upon Bj were such as to draw it to d-^, the motion 
of Bj round A would not be disturbed by that force. 
But the force upon Bi is really such as to draw it to hi. 
The real disturbing force then may be represented as a 
force which draws the revolving body from d^ to J,. If, 
instead of supposing the revolving body to be at Bj, we 

E 2 
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suppose it at Bj, and if the attraction of C would draw- 
it through B2 &2 while it draws A through A a, then (in 
the same manner, making Bj d^ equal and parallel to 
A a) the real disturbing force may be represented by a 
force which in the same time would draw Bj through d^ fej- 
(75.) Both the magnitude and the direction of this 
force are continually varying, and we must, if possible, 
find a convenient way of representing it. We shall 
have recourse here to the " composition of motion." In 
fig. 18, if dh represent the space through which a force 



FiQ. 18. 






has drawn a body in a certain time, the same effect may 
be produced by two forces of which one would in the 
same time draw the body from d to c, and the other 
would in the same time draw the body from e to 6. 
And this is true whatever be the directions and lengths 
ai de and c &, provided that with d b they form a tri- 
angle. To accommodate the investigations of this 
Section to those of Section III., we will suppose de 
perpendicular to the radius vector, and eb parallel to 
the radius vector. In fig. 17, draw de perpendicular to 
A B or a c^, and e b parallel to A B or a c^ ; and now we 
can say : the disturbing force produced by the attraction 
of C is a force represented hj de perpendicular to the 
radius vector, and a force represented by eb in the 
direction of the radius vector. 

(76.) We now want nothing but estimations of the 
magnitudes of these forces in order to apply the investi- 
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gations of Section III. For the present we shall con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out some of the most 
interesting cases. 

(77.) I. Let the disturhiag body be exterior to the orbit 
of the disturbed body (this applies to the disturbance 
of the moon's motion produced by the sun's attrac- 
tion, the disturbance of the earth's motion by Jupi- 
ter's attraction, the disturbance of the motion of 
Venus by the earth's attraction, &c.) : and iirst, let 
the revolving body B be between the disturbing 
body C and the central body A (as in fig. 19). If the 

Fig. 19. c 6 a b a a 

attraction of C will in a certain time draw A to a, 
it will in the same time draw B to &, where B & is 
much greater than A a. Take B d equal to A a, then 
dhis the effect of the disturbing force, which tends to 
draw B further from A. In this case, then, the dis- 
turbing force is entirely in the direction of the radius 
vector, and directed from the central body. This is the 
greatest disturbing force that can be produced by C. 
(78.) II. Let CAB (fig. 20) be in the same straight 
line, but let B be on the side of A, opposite to C. In 
this case B 6 is less than A a ; and if B (^ is taken 

Fig. 20. c a a a _B 

b 

equal to A a, the disturbing force represented hj dh 
will be entirely in the direction of the radius vector, 
and directed from the central body. This case is 
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particularly deserving of the reader's consideration, as 
the effectual disturUn^ force is exactly opposite to 
the attraction which C actually exerts upon B. 
(79.) III. The disturbing force, in the case represented 
in fig. 19, is much greater than that in the case of 
fig. 20, except C he very distant. Thus, suppose A B 
to be half of A C. In the first case, the attraction 
upon B (by the law of gravitation) is four times as 
gi-eat as the attraction upon A, and therefore the dis- 
turbing force (which is the difference of the forces on 
A and B) is three times as great as the attraction 
upon A. In the second case, the distance of B is f of 
the distance of A, and therefore the attraction upon 
B is -g- of the attraction upon A, and the disturbing 
force is -g- of the attraction upon A. The disturbing 
force in the first case is, therefore, greater than in the 
second case, in the proportion of 3 to -|, or 27 to 5. 
This remark applies to nearly all the cases of pla- 
netary disturbance where the disturbing planet is 
exterior to the orbit of the disturbed planet, the ratio 
between these distances from the sun being a ratio of 
not very great inequality. But it scarcely applies to 
the moon. For the sun's distance from the earth is 
nearly 400 times the moon's distance : consequently 
when the moon is between the sun and the earth, 
the attraction of the sun on the moon is (-g-f-l )^ X the 
attraction of the sun on the earth, or 44-" |^ parts of 
the sun's attraction on the earth, and the disturbing 
force therefore is — s^wt parts of the sun's attraction 
on the earth: but when the moon is on that side 
farthest from the sun, the sun's attraction on the 
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moon is (^^)^ or |gggg; parts of the sun's attraction 
on the earth, and the disturbing force is , J'°g\ ^ parts 
of the sun's attraction on the earth, wliich is very 
little less than the former. The effects of the dif- 
ference are, however, sensible. 



Fig. 21. 



(80.) IV. Suppose B, fig. 26, to be in that part of its 
orbit which is at the same distance from C as the 
distance of A from C. The attraction of C upon the 
two other bodies, whose distances are equal, wiU be 
equal, but not in the same direction. B b, therefore, 
will be equal to A a. But since C B is also equal to 
C A, it is evident that a i will be parallel to A B, 
and therefore h will be in the line a d. Consequently 
in this case also the disturbing force will be entirely 
in the direction of the radius vector ; but here, unlike 
the other cases, the disturbing force is directed 
towards the central body. The magnitude of the 
disturbing force bears the same proportion to the 
whole attraction on A which h d bears to B 5, or A B 
to A C. Thus, in the first numerical instance taken 
above, the disturbing force in this part of the orbit is 
4^ of the attraction on A : and in the second nume- 
rical instance, the disturbing force is ^-i-j- of the 
attraction on A. It is important to observe that in 
both instances the disturbing force, when wholly 
directed to the centre, is much less than either value 
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of the disturbing force when wholly directed from 
the centre : in the latter instance it is almost exactly 
one-half. 

(81.) When the disturbing body is distant, the point 
of the orbit which we have here considered is very 
nearly that determined by drawing A B perpendicular 
toCA. 

(82.) V. When C is distant (as in the case of the 
moon disturbed by the sun), the disturbing forces 
mentioned in (III.) and (IV.) are nearly propor- 
tional to the distance of the moon from the earth. 
For the force mentioned in (IV.) this is exactly true, 
whether C be near or distant, because (as we have 
found) the disturbing force bears the same propor- 
tion to the whole attraction on A which A B bears to 
A C. With regard to the force mentioned in (III.) ; 
if we suppose the moon's distance from the earth to 
be 7-i-j- of the sun's distance, the disturbing force 
when the moon is between the earth and the sun is 
Ty'g wr parts of the sun's attraction on the earth, or 
nearly -j-g-Bth part. But if we suppose the moon's 
distance from the earth to be -j-g-oth of the sun's 
distance, the attraction on the moon (when between 
the earth and the sun) would be {\%%y or l-ff-l-f- 
parts . of the attraction on the earth ; the disturbing 
force, or the difference of attractions on the earth and 
moon, would be a-ffoT) or nearly -^^-gih. part of the 
sun's attraction on the earth. Thus, on doubHnsr 
the moon's distance from the earth, the disturbing 
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force is nearly doubled : and in the same manner, on 
altering the distance in any other proportion, we 
should find that the disturbing force is altered in 
nearly the same proportion. 

(83.) VI. If, while the moon's distance from the earth 
is not sensibly altered, the earth's distance from the 
sun is altered, the disturbing force is diminished 
very nearly in the same ratio in which the cube 
of the sun's distance is increased. For if the sun's 
distance is 400 times the moon's distance, and the 
moon between the earth and the sun, we have seen 
that the disturbing force is nearly -j-s-o-th part of the 
sun's attraction on the earth at that distance of 
the sun. Ifow, suppose the sun's distance from the 
earth to be made 800 times the moon's distance, 
or twice the former distance : the sun's distance 
from the moon will be 799 times the moon's dis- 
tance, or ifi parts of the sun's former distance from 
the earth; the attractions on the earth and moon 
respectively will be ^ and jgg°g; parts of the 
former attraction on the earth : and the disturb- 
ing force, or the difference between these, will be 
g5V/d°o4 > or nearly , ^'^ „ th part of the former attrac- 
tion of the earth. Thus, on doubling the sun's 
distance, the disturbing force is diminished to ^th 
part of its former value ; and a similar proposition 
would be found to be true if the sun's distance were 
altered in any other proportion. 

(84.) VII. Suppose B to have moved from that part of 
its orbit where its distance from C is equal to A's 
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distance from C, towards the part where it is between 
A and C. Since at the point where B's distance from 
C is equal to A's distance from C, the disturbing 
force is in the direction of the radius vector, and 
directed tmvards A, and since at the point where B 
is between A and C, the disturbing force is in the 
direction of the radius vector, but directed from A, 
it is plain that there is some situation of B, between 
these two points, in which there is no disturbing force 
at all in the direction of the radius vector. On this 
we shall not at present speak further ; but we shall 
remark that there is a disturbing force perpendicular 
to the radius vector, at every such intermediate point. 
This' will be easily seen from the second case of 
fig. 17. On going through the reasoning in that 
place it will appear that, between the two points that 
we have mentioned, there is always a disturbing force 
d^, ^2 perpendicular to the radius vector, and in the 
same direction in which the body is going. If now 
we construct a similar figure for the situation B3, 
Fig. 22. 




fig. 22, in which B is moving from the point between 
C and A to the other point whose distance from is 
equal to A's distance from C, we shall find that there 
is a disturbing force d^ e^ perpendicular to the radius 
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vector, in the direction opposite to that in which B 
is going. If we construct a figure for the situation 
B^ in which B is moving from the point of equal dis- 
tances, to the point where B is on the side of A 
opposite to C, we shall see that there is a disturbing 
force perpendicular to the radius vector, in the same 
direction in which B is going ; and in the same 
manner, for the situation Bj, in fig. 17, where B is 
moving from the point on the side of A opposite C 
to the next point of equal distances, there is a dis- 
turbing force perpendicular to the radius vector, in 
the direction opposite to that in which B is going. 

(85.) The results of all these cases may be collected 
thus. The disturbing body being exterior to the orbit of 
the revolving body, there is a disturbing force in the 
direction of the radius vector only, directed from, the 
central body, at the points where the revolving body is 
on the same side of the central body as the disturb- 
ing body, or on the opposite side (the force in the 
former case being the greater), and directed to the central 
body, at each of the places where the distance from the 
disturbing body is equal to the distance of the central 
body from the disturbing body. The force directed to 
the central body at the latter points is, however, much 
less than the force directed from it at the former. 
Between the adjacent pairs of these four points there 
are four other points, at which the disturbing force in 
the direction of the radius vector is nothing. But while 
the revolving body is moving from one of the points, 
where it is on the same side of the central body as the 
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disturbing body, or on the opposite side, to one of the 
equidistant points, there is always a disturbing force 
perpendicular to the radius vector tending to retard it ; 
and while it is moving from one of the equidistant 
points to one of the points on the same side of the cen- 
tral body as the disturbing body, or the opposite, there 
is a disturbing force perpendicular to the radius vector 
tending to accelerate it. 

(86.) VIII. Now let the disturbing body be supposed 
interior to the orbit of the revolving body (as, for 
instance, when Venus disturbs the motion of the 
earth). If B is in the situation Bj, fig. 23, the 



Fig. 23. 



■■•■..B2 



attraction of C draws A strongly towards Bj, and 
Bi strongly towards A, and, therefore, there is a very 
powerful disturbing force drawing B^ towards A. If 
B is in the situation B3, the attraction of C draws A 
strongly from B3, and draws B3 feebly towards A. ; 
therefore, there is a small disturbing force drawing B3 
from A. At some intermediate points the disturbing 
force in the direction of the radius vector is nothing. 
With regard to the disturbing force perpendicular to 
the radius vector : If A C is greater than i A Bj, it will 
be possible to find two points, Bj and B4, whose dis- 
tance from C is equal to the distance of A from 0, 
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and there the disturbing force perpendicular to the 
radius vector is nothing (or the whole disturbing 
force is in the direction of the radius vector). While 
B moves from the position Bj to Bj, it will be seen 
by such reasoning as that of (75.) and (84.), that the 
disturbing force, perpendicular to the radius vector, 
retards B's motion ; while B moves from Bj to B3, it 
accelerates B's motion ; while B moves from B3 to B4 
it retards B's motion ; and while B moves from B4 to 
Bi, it accelerates B's motion. But if A C is less than 
-!■ A Bi, there are no such points, Bj B4, as we have 
spoken of; and the disturbing force, perpendicular to 
the radius vector, accelerates B as it moves from 
Bi to B3, and retards B as it moves from B, to Bi. 

We shall now proceed to apply these general principles 
to particular cases. 

Section V. — Lunar Theory. 

(87.) The distinguishing feature in the Lunar Theory 
is the general simplicity occasioned by the great dis- 
tance of the disturbing body (the sun alone producing 
any sensible disturbance), in proportion to the moon's 
distance from the earth. The magnitude of the dis- 
turbing body renders these disturbances very much 
more conspicuous than any others in the solar system ; 
and, on this account, as well as for the accuracy with 
which they can be observed, these disturbances have, 
since the invention of the Theory of Gravitation, been 
considered the best tests of the truth of the theory. 
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Some of the disturbances are independent of the 
excentricity of the moon's orbit; others depend, in 
a very remarkable manner, upon the excentricity. We 
shall commence with the former. 

(88.) The general nature of the disturbing force on 
the moon may be thus stated. (See (77.) to (86.). ) 
When the moon is either at the point between the 
earth and sun, or at that opposite to the sun (both 
which points are called syzygies), the force is entirely 
in the direction of the radius vector, and directed from 
the earth. When the moon is (very nearly) in the 
situations at which the radius vector is perpendicular 
to the line joining the earth and sun (both which points 
are called quadratures), the force is entirely in the 
direction of the radius vector, and directed to the 
earth. At certain intermediate points there is no 
disturbing force in the direction of the radius vector. 
Except at syzygies and quadratures, there is always 
a force perpendicular to the radius vector, such as 
to retard the moon while she goes from syzygy to 
quadrature, and to accelerate her while she goes from 
quadrature to syzygy. 

(89.) I. As the disturbing force, in the direction of the 
radius vector, directed from the earth, is greater than 
that directed to the earth, we may consider that, 
upon the whole, the effect of the disturbing force 
is to diminish the earth's attraction. Thus the 
moon's mean distance from the earth is less (see 
(46.) ) than it would have been with the same 
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periodic time, if the sun had not disturbed it. The 
force perpendicular to the radius vector sometimes 
accelerates the moon, and sometimes retards it, and, 
therefore, produces no permanent effect. 
(90.) II. But the sun's distance from the earth is 
subject to alteration, because the earth revolves in 
an elliptic orbit round the sun. Now, we have seen 
(83.) that the magnitude of the disturbing force is 
inversely proportional to the cube of the sun's dis- 
tance ; and, consequently, it is sensibly greater when 
the earth is at perihelion than when at aphelion. 
Therefore, while the earth moves from perihelion 
to aphehon, the disturbing force is continually dimi- 
nishing ; and while it moves from aphelion to peri- 
helion, the disturbing force is constantly increasing. 
Eeferring then to (47.) it wUl be seen that in the 
former of these times the moon's orbit is gradually 
diminishing, and that in the latter it is gradually 
enlarging. And though this alteration is not great 
(the whole variation of dimensions, from greatest to 
least, being less than 3 „'„„), the effect on the angular 
motion (see (49.) ) is very considerable ; the angular 
velocity becoming quicker in the former time and 
slower in the latter ; so that while the earth moves 
from perihelion to aphelion, the moon's angular 
motion is constantly becoming quicker, and while 
the earth moves from aphelion to perihelion the 
moon's angular motion is constantly becoming slower. 
Now, if the moon's mean motion is determined by 
comparing two places observed at the interval of 
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many years, the angular motion so found is a mean 
between the greatest and least. Therefore, when the 
earth is at perihelion, the moon's angular motion 
is slower than its mean motion ; and when the earth 
is at aphelion, the moon's angular motion is quicker 
than its mean motion. Consequently, while the 
earth is going from perihelion to aphelion, the moon's 
true place is always behind its mean place (as during 
the first half of that period the moon's true place 
is dropping behind the mean place, and during the 
latter half is gaining again the quantity which it had 
dropped behind) ; and while the earth is going from 
aphelion to perihelion, the moon's true place is 
always before its mean place. This inequality 
is called the moon's annual equation; it was disco- 
vered by Tycho Brahe from observation, about 
A.D. 1590 ; and its greatest value is about 10', by 
which the true place is sometimes before and 
sometimes behind the mean place. 
(91.) III. The disturbances which are periodical in 
every revolution of the moon, and are independent 
of excentricity, may thus be investigated. Suppose 
the sun to stand stUl for a few revolutions of the 
moon (or rather suppose the earth to be stationary), 
and let us inquire in what kind of orbit, symmetrical 
on opposite sides, the sun can move. It cannot 
move in a circle : for the force perpendicular to the 
radius vector retards the moon as it goes from Bi 
to B2, fig. 24, and its velocity is, therefore, less at Bj 
than at Bj, and on this account (supposing the force 
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directed to A at Bj equal to the force directed to A at 
Bi), the orbit would be more curved at B2 than at B,. 
But the force directed to A at Bj is much greater 
than that at Bj (see (88.) ) ; and on this account the 

B2 

orbit would be stUl more curved at B2 than at Bj ; 
whereas, in a circle, the curvature is everywhere the 
same. The orbit cannot, therefore, be circular 
Neither can it be an oval with the earth in its 
centre, and with its longer axis passing through the 
sun, as fig. 25 ; for the velocity being small at B 

Fig. 25. b^ 

B2 

(in consequence of the disturbing force perpendicular 
to the radius vector having retarded it), while the 
earth's attraction is great (in consequence of the 
nearness of B2), and increased by the disturbing 
force in the radius vector directed towards the earth, 
the curvature at Bj ought to be much greater than at 
Bi, where the velocity is great, the moon far off, and 
the disturbing force directed from the earth. But, on 
the contrary, the curvature at B2 is much less than 
at Bi; therefore, this form of orbit is not the true 
one. But if the orbit be supposed to be oval, with 

p 
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its shorter axis directed towards the sun, as in 
fig. 26, all the conditions will be satisfied. Por 
the velocity at Bj is diminished by the disturbing 



Fig. 26. 



force having acted perpendicularly to the radius 
vector, wlaile the moon goes from Bj to Ba; and 
though the distance from A being greater, the earth's 
attraction at Bj will be less than the attraction at 
Bi; yet, when increased by the disturbing force, 
directed to A at Bj, it will be very little less than 
the attraction diminished by the disturbing force 
at Bj. The dimunition of velocity then at Bj being 
considerable, and the diminution of force small, the 
curvature will be increased; and this increase of 
curvature, by proper choice of the proportions of the 
oval, may be precisely such as corresponds to the 
real difference of curvature in the different parts of 
the oval. Hence, such an oval may be described by 
the moon without alteration in successive revolutions. 

(92.) We have here supposed the earth to be sta- 
tionary with respect to the sun. If, however, we take 
the true case of the earth moving round the sun, or the 
sun appearing to move round the earth, we have only 
to suppose that the oval twists round after the sun, and 
the same reasoning applies. The curve described by 
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the moon is then sucli as is represented in fig. 27. As 
the disturbing force, perpendicular to the radius vector, 
acts in the same direction for a longer time than in the 




Fig. 27. 



former case, the difference in the velocity at syzygies 
and at quadratures is greater than in the former case, 
and this will require the oval to differ from a circle, 
rather more than if the sun be supposed to stand stUl. 

(93.) If, now, in such an orbit as we have mentioned, 
the law of uniform, description of areas hy the radius 
vector were followed, as it would be if there were no 
force perpendicular to the radius vector, the angular 
motion of the moon near B2 and B4, fig. 26, would be 
much less than that near Bi and B3. But in conse- 
quence of the disturbing force, perpendicular to the 
radius vector (which retards the moon from Bj to Bj, 
and from B3 to B4, and accelerates it from Bj to B3, and 
from B4 to Bi), the angular motion is still less at Bj and 
B4, and stni greater at Bj and B3. The angular motion, 
therefore, diminishes considerably while the moon moves 
from Bi to Bj, and increases considerably while it moves 
from B2 to B3, &c. The mean angular motion, deter- 
mined by observation, is less than the former and 
greater than the latter. Consequently, the angular 
motion at B^ is greater than the mean, and that at Bj is 
less than the mean ; and therefore (as in (90.) ), from Bj to 

F 2 
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B2 the moon's true place is before the mean ; from B2 to 
B3 the true place is behind the mean ; from B3 to B4 the 
true place is before the mean ; and from B4 to Bi the 
true place is behind the mean. This inequality is called 
the moon's variation ; it amounts to about 32', by which 
the moon's true place is sometimes before and some- 
times behind the mean place. It was discovered by 
Tycho, from observation, about A.D. 1590. 

(94.) We have, however, mentioned, in (79.), that the 
disturbing forces are not exactly equal on the side of 
the orbit which is next the sun, and on that which is 
farthest from the sun ; the former being rather greater. 
To take account of the effects of this difference, let us 
suppose, that in the investigation just finished, we use a 
mean value of the disturbing force. Then we must, to 
represent the real case, suppose the disturbing force 
near conjunction to be increased, and that near opposi- 
tion to be diminished. Observing what the nature of 
these forces is (77.), (78.), and (84.), this amounts to 
supposing that near conjunction the force necessary to 
make up the difference is a force acting in the radius 
vector, and directed from the earth, and a force per- 
pendicular to the radius vector, accelerating the moon 
before conjunction, and retarding her after it, and that 
near opposition the forces are exactly of the contrary 
kind. Let us then lay aside the consideration of all 
other disturbing forces, and consider the inequality 
which these forces alone will produce. As they are 
very small, they will not in one revolution alter the 
orbit sensibly from an elliptic form. What, then, must 
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be the excentricity, and what the position of the line of 
apses that, with these disturbing forces only, the same 
kind of orbit may always be described ? A very little 
consideration of (57.), (58.), and (68.), wUl show, that 
unless the line of apses pass through the sun, the excen- 
tricity will either be increasing or diminishing from the 
action of these forces. We must assume, therefore, as 
our orbit is to have the same excentricity at each revo- 
lution, that the line of apses passes through the sun. 
But is the perigee or the apogee to be turned towards 
the sun? To answer this question we have only to 
observe, that the line of apses must progress as fast as 
the sun appears to progress, and we must, therefore, 
choose that position in which the forces will cause pro- 
gression of the line of apses. If the perigee be directed 
to the sun, then the forces at both parts of the orbit 
will, by (51.), (54), (65.), and (66.), cause the line of apses 
to regress. This supposition, then, cannot be admitted. 
But if the apogee be directed to the sun, the forces at 
both parts of the orbit will cause it to progress ; and 
by (56.), if a proper value is given to the excentricity, it 
will progress exactly as fast as the sun appears to pro- 
gress. The effect, then, of the difference of forces, of 
which we have spoken, is to elongate the orbit towards 
the sun, and to compress it on the opposite side. This 
irregularity is called the parallactic inequality. 

We shall shortly show, that if the moon revolved in 
such an eUiptic orbit as we have mentioned, the effect 
of the other disturbing forces (independent of that dis- 
cussed here) would be to make its line of apses progress 
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with a considerable velocity. The force considered here, 
therefore, will merely have to cause a progression which, 
added to that just mentioned, wUl equal the sun's appa- 
rent motion round the earth. The excentricity of the 
ellipse, in which it could produce this smaller motion, 
will (56.) be greater than that of the ellipse in which 
the same force could produce the whole motion. Thus 
the magnitude of the parallactic inequality is consider- 
ably increased by the indirect effect of the other dis- 
turbing forces. 

(95.) The magnitude of the forces concerned here is 
about -ri-oth of those concerned in (91.), &c. ; but the 
effect is about ^V^h of their effect. This is a striking 
instance of the difference of proportions in forces, and 
the effects that they produce, depending on the differ- 
ence in their modes of action. The inequality here dis- 
cussed is a very interesting one, from the circumstance 
that it enables us to determine with considerable accu- 
racy the proportion of the sun's distance to the moon's 
distance, which none of the others will do, as it is found, 
upon calculation, that their magnitude depends upon 
nothing but the excentricities and the proportion of the 
periodic times, all which are known without knowing 
the proportion of distances. 

(96.) The effect of this, it wUl be readily understood, 
is to be combined with that already found. See the note 
to (134.) The moon's orbit, therefore, is more flattened on 
the side farthest from the sun, and less flattened on the 
side next the sun, than we found in (91.) and (92.). The 
equable description of areas is scarcely affected by these 
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forces. The moon's variation, therefore, is somewhat 
diminished near conjunction, and is somewhat increased 
near opposition. 

(97.) It will easily be imagined, that if there is an 
excentricity in the moon's orbit, the effect of the varia- 
tion upon that orbit will be almost exactly the same 
is if there were no excentricity.* Thus, supposing that 

* As this general proposition is of conaiderable importance, we Bhall 
point out the nature of the reasoning by which (with proper alteration 
for different cases), the reader may satisfy himself of its correctness. 
The reason why, in fig. 28, the moon cannot describe the circle Bp 62, 

FiQ. 28. B4 




Bj, 64, though it touches at B, and B3, and the reason that it will 
describe the oval Bj, B^, B3, B4, is, that the disturbing force makes 
the forces at Bj and B3 less than they would otherwise have been, and 
greater at B^ and B4 than they would otherwise have been ; and the 
velocity is, by that part of the force perpendicular to the radius vector, 
made less at Bj, than it would otherwise have been. So that, unless 
we supposed it moving at B, with a greater velocity than it would 
have had, undisturbed, in the circle Bj, 6^, B3, 64, the great curvature 
produced by the great force, and diminished velocity at B^, would 
have brought it much nearer to A than the point B3 ; but with this 
large velocity at Bj, it will go out farther at B^, and then the great 
curvature may make it pass exactly through Bj. In like manner, in 

Fig. 29. 
C 




fig. 29, if the velocity at B, were not greater than it would have had, 
undisturbed, in the ellipse B„ \, B3, 64, the increased curvature at B2, 
produced by the increased force and diminished velocity there, would 
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the orbit without the disturbing force, had such a form 
as the dark line in fig. 30, it will, with the disturbing 

Fig. 30. ..y^ \\ 



force, have such a form as the dotted line in that 
figure. The same must be understood in many other 
cases of different inequalities which affect the motion 
of the same body. 

(98.) IV. We now proceed with the disturbances 
dependent on the excentricity ; and, first, with the 
motion of the moon's perigee. In the first place, 
suppose that the perigee is on the same side as the 
sun. While the moon is near Bj, fig. 31, that is near 

Fig. 31. 




perigee, the disturbing force is directed from A ; and 
consequently, by (51.), the line of apses regresses. 
WMle the moon is near B3, that is, near apogee, the 

have brought it much nearer to A than the point Bj ; but with a large 
velocity at B, it wiU go out at B^ further than it would otherwise 
have gone out, and then the increased force and diminished velocity 
will curve its course so much, that it may touch the elliptic orbit at 
B3 ; and so on. The whole explanation, in one case as much as in the 
other, depends entirely upon the difference of the forces in the actual 
case, from the forces, if the moon were not disturbed. 
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disturbing force is also directed from A, and, conse- 
quently, by (54.), the line of apses progresses. The 
question, then, now is, which is the greater, the 
regress, when the moon is near Bi, or the progress, 
when it is near B3 ? To answer this, we will remark 
that if the disturbing force, directed from A, were in- 
versely proportional to the square of the distance 
(and, consequently, less at B3 than at Bi), it would 
amount to exactly the same as if the attraction of A 
were altered in a given proportion ;* and in that case 

* The reasoning in the text may be more fully stated thus : If with 
the original attractive force of the earth there be combined another 
force, directed from the earth, and always bearing the same proportion 
to the earth's original attraction, this combined force may be considered 
in two ways : 1st, as a smaller attraction, always proportional to the 
original attraction, or inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance. 2nd, as the original attraction, with a force superadded, 
which may be treated as a disturbing force. The result of the first 
mode of consideration will be, that the moon will describe an ellipse, 
whose line of apses does not move. The result of the second mode of 
consideration will be, that the instantaneous ellipse (in which the 
moon would proceed to move, if the additional force should cease) will 
have its line of apses regressing, while the moon is near perigee, and 
progressing while she is near apogee. There is, however, no incon- 
gruity between the immobility of the line of apses in the first mode of 
consideration, and the progress or regress in the second ; because the 
line of apses of the instantaneous ellipse in the second case, is an 
imaginary line, determined by supposing the disturbing force to cease, 
and the moon to move undisturbed. At the apses, however, the line of 
apses must be the same in both methods of consideration ; since, 
whether the disturbing force cease or not, the perpendicularity of the 
direction of the motion to the radius vector determines the place of an 
apse. Consequently, while the moon moves from one apse to the 
other, the motions of the line of apses in the second mode of consider- 
ation, must be such as to produce the same effect on the position of the 
line of apses as in the first mode of consideration ; that is, they must 
not have altered its place; and hence the progression at one time must 
be exactly equal to the regression at the other time. 
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B would describe round A an ellipse, whose line of 
apses was invariable ; or the progression produced at 
B3 would be equal to the regression produced at Bi. 
But, in fact, the disturbing force at B3 is to that at Bi 
in the same proportion as A B3 to A Bj, by (82.), and, 
therefore, the disturbing force at B3 is greater than 
that at Bi ; and, consequently, much greater than that 
which would produce a progression equal to the 
regression produced at Bi ; and, therefore, the effects 
of the disturbing force at B3, predominate, and the 
line of apses progresses. The disturbing force 
directed to A in the neighbourhood of Bj and B4 
scarcely produces any effect, as on one side of each of 
those points the effect is of one kind, and on the 
other side it is of the opposite kind (55.). 

(99.) The disturbing force directed from A, though 
the only one at Bj and B3, is not, however, the only one 
in the neighbourhood of B jand B3. While the moon is 
approaching to Bi, the force perpendicular to the radius 
vector accelerates the moon, and therefore by (65.), as 
Bi is the place of perigee, the line of apses regresses ; 
when the moon has passed Bj, the force retards the 
moon, and therefore, by (66.), the line of apses still 
regresses. But when the moon is approaching B3, the 
force perpendicular to the radius vector accelerates the 
moon, and therefore, by (65.) and (66.), as B3 is the 
place of apogee, the line of apses progresses : when 
the moon has passed B3, the force retards the moon and 
the line of apses still progresses. The question now is. 
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whether the progression produced by the force perpen- 
dicular to the radius vector near B3, will or will not 
exceed the regression produced near Bi ? To answer 
this we must observe, that the rate of this progress or 
regress depends entirely upon the proportion * which 
the velocity produced by the disturbing force bears to the 

* Suppose, for facility of conception, that the force, perpendicular to 
the radius vector, acts in only one place in each quadrant between 
syzygiea and quadratures. The portions of the orbit which are bisected 
by the line of syzygies wiU be described with greater velocity in conse- 
quence of this disturbance (abstracting all other causes) than the other 
portions. Now the curvature of any part of an orbit does not depend 
on the central force simply, or on the velocity, but on the relation 
between them; so that the same curve may be described either by 
leaving the central force unaltered and increasing the velocity in a 
given proportion, or by diminishing the central force in a corresponding 
proportion, and leaving the velocity unaltered. Consequently, in the 
case before us, the same curve will be described as if, without alteration 
of velocity, the central force were diminished, while the moon passed 
through the portions bisected by the line of syzygies. If now the 
imaginary diminution of central force were in the same proportion 
(that is, if the real increase of velocity were in the same proportion) 
at both syzygies, which here coincide with the apses, the regression 
of the line of apses produced at perigee, would be equal to the 
progression produced at apogee. But the increase of velocity pro- 
duced by the force perpendicular to the radius vector near apogee, is 
much greater than that near perigee. First, because the force is 
greater, in proportion to the distance. Second, because the time of 
describing a given small angle is greater in proportion to the square 
of the distance ; so that the acceleration produced while the moon 
passes through a given angle, is proportional to the cube of the 
distance. Third, because the velocity, which is increased by this 
acceleration, is inversely proportional to the distance; so that the 
ratio in which the velocity is increased is proportional to the fourth 
power of the distance. The effect at the greater distance, therefore, 
predominates over that at the smaller distance ; and therefore, on 
the whole, the force perpendicular to the radius vector produces an 
effect similar to its apogeal effect ; that is, it causes the line of apses 
to progress. 
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velocity of the moon ; and since from B2 to B3, and from 
B3 to B4, the disturbing force is greater than that from 
B4 to Bi, and from Bj to Bj, and acts for a longer time 
(as by the law of equable description of areas, the moon 
is longer moving from Bj to B3 and B4, than from B^ to 
Bj and B2), and since the moon's velocity in passing 
through B2, B3, B4, is less than her velocity in 
passing through B4, Bj, B2, it follows, that the effect 
in passing through Bj, B3, B4, is much greater 
than that in passing through B4, B^, and B2. Con- 
sequently, the effect of this force also is to make the 
line of apses progress. 

(100.) On the whole, therefore, when the perigee is 
turned towards the sun, the line of apses progresses 
rapidly. And the same reasoning applies in every 
respect when the perigee is turned from the sun. 

(101.) In the second place, suppose that the line of 
apses is perpendicular to the line joining the earth and 
sun. The disturbing force at both apses is now directed 
to the earth, and consequently, by (50.) and (53.), while 
the moon is near perigee, the disturbing force causes the 
line of apses to progress, and while the moon is near 
apogee the disturbing force causes the line of apses to 
regress. Here, as in the last article, the effects at perigee 
and at apogee would balance if the disturbing force were 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
from the earth. But the disturbing force is really pro- 
portional to the distance from the earth: and, there- 
fore, as in (98.), the effect of the disturbing force while 
the moon is at apogee preponderates over the other ; and 
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therefore the force directed to the centre causes the line 
of apses to regress. 

(102.) We must also consider the force perpendicular 
to the radius vector. In this instance, that force retards 
the moon while she is approaching to each apse, and 
accelerates her as she recedes from it. The effect is, 
that when the moon is near perigee the force causes 
the line of apses to progress, and when near apogee 
it causes the line of apses to regress (65.) and (66.). The 
latter is found to preponderate, by the same reasoning 
as that in (99.). From the effect, then, of both causes 
the line of apses regresses rapidly in this position of the 
line of apses. 

(103.) It is important to observe here, that the 
motion of the hne of apses would not, as in (56.), be 
greater if the excentricity of the orbit were smaller. 
For though the motion of the line of apses is greater 
in proportion to the force which causes it when the excen- 
tricity is smaller ; yet, in the present instance, the 
force which causes it is itself proportional to the ex- 
centricity (inasmuch as it is the difference of the forces 
at perigee and apogee, which would be equal if there 
were no excentricity) : so that if the excentricity were 
made less, the force which causes the motion of the 
line of apses would also be made less, and the motion 
of the line of apses would be nearly the same as 
before. 

(104.) It appears then, that when the line of apses 
passes through the sun, the disturbing force causes that 
Hne to progress ; when the earth has moved round the 
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sun, or the sun has appeared to move round the earth, 
so far that the line of apses is perpendicular to the line 
joining the sun and the earth, the line of apses regresses 
from the effect of the disturbing force; and at some 
intermediate position, it may easily be imagined that 
the force produces no effect on it. It becomes now a 
matter of great interest to inquire, whether upon the 
whole the progression exceeds the regression. Now 
the force perpendicular to the radius vector, con- 
sidered in (99.), is almost exactly equal to that con- 
sidered in (102.) ; so that the progression produced by 
that force when the line of apses passes through the 
sun is almost exactly equal to the regression which it 
produces when the line of apses is perpendicular to the 
line joining the earth and sun; and this force may, 
therefore, be considered as producing no effect (except 
indirectly, as will be hereafter mentioned). But the 
force in the direction of the radius vector, tending from 
the earth in (98.), is, as we have mentioned in (80.), 
almost exactly double of that tending to the earth in 
(101.), and, therefore, its effect predominates : and, 
therefore, on the whole, the line of apses progresses. In 
fact, the progress, when the line of apses passes through 
the sun, is about 11° in each revolution of the moon ; 
the regress, when the line of apses is perpendicular to 
the line joining the earth and sun, is about 9° in each 
revolution of the moon. 

(105.) The progression of the line of apses of the 
moon is considerably greater than- the first consideration 
would lead us to think, for the following reasons. 
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(106.) Firstly. The earth is revolving round the sun, 
or the sun appears to move round the earth, in the 
same direction in which the moon is going. This 
lengthens the time for which the sun acts in any 
one manner upon the moon, but it lengthens it more 
for the time in which the moon is moving slowly, 
than for that in which it is moving quickly. Thus ; 
suppose that the moon's angular motion when she is 
near perigee is fourteen times the sun's angular mo- 
tion : and when near apogee, only ten times the sun's 
motion. Then she passes the sun at the former time, 
(as seen from the earth), with 44ths of her whole 
motion, but at the latter with only ^^ths; conse- 
quently, when near perigee, the time in which the 
moon passes through a given angle from the moving 
line of syzygies (or the time in which the angle 
between the sun and moon increases by a given quan- 
tity), is -rl-tlis of the time in which it would have 
passed through the same angle had the sun been 
stationary ; when near apogee, the number expressing 
the proportion is yths. The latter number is greater 
than the former ; and, therefore, the effect of the 
forces acting near apogee is iacreased in a greater 
proportion than that of the forces acting near perigee. 
And as the effective motion of the line of apses is 
produced by the excess of the apogeal effect above 
the perigeal effect, a very small addition to the 
former will bear a considerable proportion to the 
effective motion previously found ; and thus the effec- 
tive motion will be sensibly increased. 
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(107.) Secondly. When the line of apses is directed 
toward the sun, the whole effect of the force is to make 
it progress, that is, to move in the same direction as 
the sun: the sun passes through about 27° in one 
revolution of the moon, and therefore departs only 
16° from the line of apses ; and therefore the apse 
continues a long time near the sun. When at right 
angles to the line joining the earth and sun, the 
whole effect of the force is to make it regress, and 
therefore, moving in the direction opposite to the 
sun's motion, the angle between the sun and the line 
of apses is increased by 36° in each revolution, and 
the line of apses soon escapes from this position. The 
effect of the former force is therefore increased, while 
that of the latter is diminished : and the preponderance 
of the former is much increased. It is in increasing 
the rapidity of progress at one time, and the rapidity of 
regress at another, that the force perpendicular to the 
radius vector indirectly increases the effect of the 
former ia the manner just described. 

(108.) From the combined effect of these two causes 
the actual progression of the line of apses is nearly 
double of what it would have been if, in different revo- 
lutions of the moon, different parts of its orbit had been 
equally subjected to the disturbing force of the sun. 

(109.) The line of apses upon the whole, therefore, 
progresses ; and (as calculation and observation agree in 
showing) with an angular velocity that makes it (on the 
average) describe 3° in each revolution of the moon, and 
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that carries it completely round in nearly nine years. 
But as it sometimes progresses and sometimes regresses 
for several months together, its motion is extremely 
irregular. The general motion of the line of apses has 
been known from the earliest ages of astronomy. 

(110.) V. For the alteration of the excentricity of the 
moon's orbit: first, let us consider the orbit in the 
position in. which the line of apses passes through 
the sun, fig. 31. While the moon moves from Bi (the 
perigee), to B3 (the apogee), the force in the direction 
of the radius vector is sometimes directed to the 
earth, and sometimes from the earth, and therefore, 
by (57.) and (59.), it sometimes diminishes the excen- 
tricity and sometimes increases it. But while the 
moon moves from B3 to Bj, there are exactly equal 
forces acting in the same manner at corresponding 
parts of the half-orbit, and these, by (58.), will pro- 
duce effects exactly opposite. On the whole, there- 
fore, the disturbing force in the direction of the 
radius vector produces no effect on the excentricity. 
The force perpendicular to the radius vector increases 
the moon's velocity when moving from B4 to B], 
and diminishes it when moving from Bj to B2; in 
moving, therefore, from B4 to Bj, the excentricity is 
increased (65.), and in moving from Bj to B2, it is as 
much diminished (66.). Similarly in moving from 
B2 to B3, the excentricity is diminished, and in 
moving from B3 to B4, it is as much increased. This 
force, therefore, produces no effect on the excentricity. 

G 
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On the whole, therefore, while the line of apses 
passes through the sun, the disturbing forces produce 
no effect on the excentricity of the moon's orbit. 

(111.) When the line of apses is perpendicular to the 
line joiniag the earth and sun, the same thing is true. 
Though the forces near perigee and near apogee are not 
now the same as in the last case, their effects on dif- 
ferent sides of perigee and apogee balance each other in 
the same way. 

(112.) But if the line of apses is inclined to the line 
joining the earth and sun, as in fig. 32, the effects of the 



Fig. 32. 




forces do not balance. While the moon is near B4, and 
near Bj, the disturbing force in the radius vector is 
directed to the earth ; at B4, therefore (58.), as the moon 
is moving towards perigee, the excentricity is increased ; 
and at B2, as the moon is moving from perigee, the 
excentricity is diminished. From the slowness of the 
motion at B2 (which gives the disturbing force more 
time to produce its effects), and the greatness of the 
force, the effect at Bj wUl preponderate, and the com- 
bined effects at Bj and B^ will diminish the excen- 
tricity. This will appear from reasoning of the same 
kind as that in (98.). At Bi and Bg, the force in the 
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radius vector is directed from the earth : at Bj, there- 
fore, by (59.), as the moon is moving from perigee, the 
excentricity is increased, and at B3 it is diminished : 
but from the slowness of the motion at B3 and the mag- 
nitude of the force, the effect at B3 wHl preponderate, 
and the combined effects at Bj and B3 will diminish the 
excentricity. On the whole, therefore, the force in the 
direction of the radius vector diminishes the excen- 
tricity. The force perpendicular to the radius vector 
retards the moon from B^ to B2, but the first part of this 
motion may be considered near perigee, and the second 
near apogee, and, therefore, in the first part, it di- 
minishes the excentricity, and in the second increases 
it; and the whole effect from Bj to Bj is very small. 
Similarly the whole effect from B3 to B4 is very small. 
But from B4 to Bj, the force accelerates the moon, and 
therefore, by (68.) (the moon being near perigee), in- 
creases the excentricity ; and from B2 to Bg, the force 
also accelerates the moon, and by (68.) (the moon being 
near apogee), diminishes the excentricity ; and the effect 
is much * greater (from the slowness of the moon and 

* To the reader who is acquainted with Newton's 3rd section, the 
following demonstration of this point will be suiHcient. Four times 
the reciprocal of the latus rectum is equal to the sum of the reciprocals 
of the apogeal and perigeal distances. The effect of an increase of 
velocity at perigee in a given proportion is to alter the area described 
in a given time in the same proportion, and therefore, to alter the 
latus rectum in a corresponding proportion. Consequently an increase 
of velocity at perigee in a given proportion alters the reciprocal of the 
apogeal distance by a given quantity, and, therefore, alters the apogeal 
distance by a quantity nearly proportional to the square of the apogeal 
distance ; and, therefore, the ratio of the alteration of apogeal distance 
to apogeal distance (on which the alteration of excentricity depends) 

G 2 
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the greatness of the force) between Bj and B3 than 
between B4 and Bj, and therefore the combined effect of 
the forces in these two quadrants is to diminish the 
excentricity. 

On the whole, therefore, when the line of apses is 
inclined to the line joining the earth and sun, in such a 
manner that the moon passes the line of apses before 
passing the line joining the earth and sun, the excen- 
tricity is diminished at every revolution of the moon. 

(113.) In the same manner it will appear that if the 
line of apses is so inclined that the moon passes the 
line of apses after passing the line joining the earth and 
sun, the excentricity is increased at every revolution of 
the moon. Here the force in the radius vector is 
directed to the earth, as the moon moves from perigee 

is nearly proportional to the apogeal distance. Similarly, if the 
velocity at apogee is increased in a given proportion, the ratio of the 
alteration of perigeal distance to perigeal distance (on which the 
alteration of excentricity depends) is nearly proportional to the peri- 
geal distance. Thus if the velocity were increased in the same 
proportion at perigee and at apogee, the increase of excentricity at the 
former would be greater than the diminution at the latter, in the 
proportion of apogeal distance to perigeal distance. But in the case 
before us, the proportion of increase of velocity is much greater at 
apogee than at perigee. First, because the force is greater (being in 
the same proportion as the distance). Second, because the time in 
which the moon describes a given angle is greater (being in the same 
proportion as the square of the distance), so that the increase of 
velocity is in the proportion of the cube of the distance. Third, 
because the actual velocity is less (being inversely as the distance), so 
that the ratio of the increase to the actual velocity is proportional to 
the fourth power of the distance. Combining this proportion with 
that above, the alterations of excentricity in the case before ue, 
produced by the forces acting at apogee and at perigee, are in the 
proportion of the cubes of the apogeal and perigeal distances respec- 
tively. 
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and from apogee : and is directed from the earth as the 
moon moves to perigee and to apogee ; which directions 
are just opposite to those in the case already con- 
sidered. Also the force perpendicular to the radius 
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vector retards the moon both near perigee and near 
apogee ; and this is opposite to the direction in the 
case already considered. On the whole, therefore, the 
excentricity is increased at every revolution of the 
moon. 

(114.) In every one of these cases the effect is 
exactly the same if the sun be supposed on the side of 
the moon's orbit, opposite to that represented in the 
figure. 

(115.) Now the earth moves round the sun, and the 
sun therefore appears to ' move round the earth, in the 
order successively represented by the figs. 31, 32, and 
33. Hence then; when. the sun is in the line of the 
moon's apses, the excentricity does not alter (110.) ; 
after this it diminishes till the sun is seen at right 
angles to the line of apses (112.) ; then it does not alter 
(111.) : and after this it increases till the sun reaches 
the line of apses on the other side. Consequently, 
the excentricity is greatest when the line of apses 
passes through the sun; and is least when the line 
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of apses is perpendicular to the line joining the earth 
and sun. 

The amount of this alteration in the excentricity of 
the moon's orbit is more than j-th of the mean value 
of the excentricity; the excentricity being sometimes 
increased by this part, and sometimes as much dimi- 
nished ; so that the greatest and least excentricities are 
nearly in the proportion of 6 : 4 or 3 : 2. 

(116.) The principal inequalities in the moon's 
motion may therefore be stated thus : 

1st. The elliptic inequality, or equation of the centre 
(31.), wMch would exist if it were not disturbed. 

2nd. The annual equation (90.), depending on the 
position of the earth in the earth's orbit. 

3rd. The variation (93.), and parallactic inequality (94.), 
depending on the position of the moon with respect 
to the sun. 

4th. The geuQ-ra]. progression of the moon's perigee (104.). 

5th. The irregularity in the motion of the perigee, de- 
pending on the position of the perigee with respect 
to the sun (109.). 

6th. Tlie alternate increase and diminution of the excen- 
tricity, depending on the position of the perigee with 
respect to the sun (115.). 

These inequalities were first explained (some imper- 
fectly) by Newton, about a.d. 1680. 

(117.) The effects of the two last are combined into 
one called the evection. This is by far the largest 
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of the inequalities affecting the moon's place: the 
moon's longitude is sometimes increased 1° 15', and 
sometimes diminished as much by this inequality. 
It was discovered by Ptolemy, from observation, about 
A.D. 140. 

(118.) It will easily be imagined that we have here 
taken only the principal inequalities. There are many 
others, arising chiefly from small errors in the suppo- 
sitions that we have made. Some of these, it may 
easily be seen, will arise from variations of force which 
we have already explained. Thus the difference of 
disturbing forces at conjunction and at opposition, 
whose principal effect was discussed in (94.), will also 
produce a sensible inequality in the rate of progression 
of the line of apses, and in the dimensions of the 
moon's orbit. The alteration of disturbing force de- 
pending on the excentricity of the earth's orbit will 
cause an alteration in the magnitude of the variation 
and the evecfion. The alteration of that part mentioned 
in (94.) produces a sensible effect depending on the 
angle made by the moon's radius vector with the 
earth's line of apses. All these, however, are very 
small: yet not so small but that, for astronomical 
purposes, it is necessary to take account of thirty or 
forty. 

(119.) There is, however, one inequality of great 
historical interest, affecting the moon's motion, of which 
we may be able to give the reader a general idea. We 
have stated in (89.) that the effect of the disturbing 
force is, upon the whole, to diminish the moon's gravity 
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to the earth : and in (90.) we have mentioned that this 
effect is greater when the earth is near perihelion, than 
when the earth is near aphelion. It is found, upon 
accurate investigation, that half the sum of the effects 
at perihelion and at aphelion is greater than the effect 
at mean distance, by a small quantity depending on the 
excentricity of the earth's orbit: and, consequently, 
the greater the excentricity (the mean distance being 
unaltered) the greater is the effect of the sun's disturb- 
ing force. Now, in the lapse of ages, the earth's mean 
distance is not sensibly altered by the disturbances 
which the planets produce in its motion; but the 
excentricity of the earth's orbit is sensibly diminished, 
and has been diminishing for thousands of years. Con- 
sequently the effect of the sun in disturbing the moon 
has been gradually diminishing, and the gravity to the 
earth has therefore, on the whole, been gradually in- 
creasing. The size of the moon's orbit has therefore, 
gradually (but insensibly), diminished (47.) : but the 
moon's place in its orbit has sensibly altered (49.), and 
the moon's angular motion has appeared to be per- 
petually quickened. This phenomenon was known 
to astronomers by the name of the acceleration of the 
moon's mean motion, before it was theoretically ex- 
plained in 1787, by Laplace : on taking it into account, 
the oldest and the newest observations are equally well 
represented by theory. The rate of progress of the 
moon's line of apses has, from the same cause, been 
somewhat diminished. 
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Section VI. — Theory of Jupiter's Satellites, 

(120.) Jupiter has four satellites revolving round him 
in the same manner in which the moon revolves round 
the earth ; and it might seem, therefore, that the theory 
of the irregularities in the motion of these satellites is 
similar to the theory of the irregularities in the moon's 
motion. But the fact is, that they are entirely dif- 
ferent. The fourth satellite (or that revolving in the 
largest orbit) has a small irregularity analogous to 
the moon's variation, a small one similar to the evec- 
tion, and one similar to the annual equation : but the 
last of these amounts only to about two minutes, and 
the other two are very much less. The corresponding 
inequalities in the motion of the other satelUtes are 
still smaller. But these satellites disturb each other's 
motions, to an amount and in a manner of which there 
is no other example in the solar system; and (as we 
shall afterwards mention) their motions are affected in 
a most remarkable degree by the shape of Jupiter. 

(121.) The theory, however, of these satellites is 
much simplified by the following circumstances : — 
First, that the disturbances produced by the sun may, 
except for the most accurate computations, be wholly 
neglected. Secondly, that the orbits of the two inner 
satellites have no excentricity independent of pertur- 
bation. Thirdly, that a very remarkable relation 
exists (and, as we shall show, necessarily exists) 
between the motions of the first three satellites. 

Before proceeding with the theory of the first three 
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satellites, we shall consider a general proposition which 
applies to each of them. 

, (122.) Suppose that two small satellites revolve 
round the same planet ; and that the periodic time of 
the second is a very little greater than double the 
periodic time of the first : what is the form of the orbit 
in which each can revolve, describing a curve of the 
same form at every revolution ? 

(123.) The orbits will be sensibly elliptical, as the 
perturbation produced by a small satellite in one revo- 
lution wUl not sensibly alter the form of the orbit. 
The same form being supposed to be described each 
time, the major axis and the excentricity are supposed 
invariable, and the position of the line of apses only is 
assumed to be variable. The question then becomes, 
What is the excentricity of each orbit, and what the 
variation of the position of the line of apses, in order 
that a curve of the same kind may be described at 
every revolution ? 

(124.) In fig. 34, let B3, Bj, Bj, represent the orbit of 



Fig. 34. 



the first, and C3, Cj, C2, the orbit of the second. Sup- 
pose that when B was at Bj, C was at Ci, so that A, Bj, 
Ci, were in the same straight line, or that B and 
were in conjunction at these points. If the periodic 
time of C were exactly double of the periodic time 
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of B, B would have made exactly two revolutions, 
while C made exactly one; and, therefore, B and C 
would agaia be in conjunction at Bj and Oi. But as 
the periodic time of C is a little longer than double 
that of B, or the angular motion of C rather slower 
than is supposed, B will have come up to it (in respect 
of longitude as seen from A) at some line Bj C2, which 
it reaches lefore reaching the former line of conjunction 
Bi Cj. And it is plain that there has been no other 
conjunction since that with which we started, as the 
successive conjunctions can take place only when one 
satellite has gained a whole revolution on the other. 
The first conjunction then being in the line A Bi Ci, 
the next will be in the line A B2 C2, the next in a line 
A B3 C3, still farther from the first, &c. ; so that the 
Hne of conjunction will regress slowly ; and the more 
nearly the periodic time of one satellite is double that 
of the other, the more slowly will the line of conjunction 
regress. 

(125.) As the principal part of the perturbation is 
produced when the satellites are near conjunction (in 
consequence of the smallness of their distance at that 
time), it is sufficiently clear that the position of the 
line of apses, as influenced by the perturbation, must 
depend on the position of the line of conjunction ; and, 
therefore, that the motion of the line of apses must be 
the same as the motion of the line of conjunction. Our 
question now becomes this : What must be the excen- 
tricities of the orbits, and what the positions of the 
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perijoves, in order that the motions of the lines of 
apses, produced by the perturbation, may be the same 
as the motion of the line of conjunction ? 

(126.) If the line of apses of the first satellite does 
not coincide with the line of conjunction, the first 
satellite at the time of conjunction will either be 
moving from perijove towards apojove, or from apojove 
towards perijove. If the former, the disturbing force, 
which is directed from the central body, will, by (59.), 
cause the excentricity to increase ; if the latter, it wUl 
cause it to decrease. As we have started with the 
supposition, that the excentricity is to be supposed 
invariable, neither of these consequences can be al- 
lowed, and, therefore, the line of apses must coiacide 
with the line of conjunction. 

(127.) If the apojove of the first satellite were in the 
direction of the points of conjunction, the disturbing 
force in the direction of the radius vector, being 
directed from the central body, would, by (54.), cause 
the line of apses to progress. Also the force perpen- 
dicular to the radius vector, before the first satellite has 
reached conjunction (and when the second satellite, 
which moves more slowly, is nearer to the point of 
conjunction than the first), tends to accelerate the first 
satellite ; and that which acts after the satellites have 
passed conjunction, tends to retard the first satellite; 
and both these, by (65.) and (66.), cause the line of 
apses to progress. But we have assumed, that the line 
of apses shall move in the same direction as the line of 
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conjunction, that is, shall regress; therefore, the apo- 
jove of the first satellite cannot be in the direction 
of the points of conjunction. 

(128.) But if we suppose the perijove of the first 
satellite to be in the direction of the points of conjunc-, 
tion, everything becomes consistent. The disturbing 
force, in the direction of the radius vector, from the 
central body, will, by (51.), cause the line of apses to 
regress. The force perpendicular to the radius vector, 
which accelerates the first satellite before it has reached 
conjunction, that is, before it has reached the perijove, 
and retards it after that time, will also, by (65.) and 
(66.), cause the line of apses to regress. Also, as in 
(56.), this regression wUl be greater as the excentricity 
of the orbit is less, because the disturbing force, which 
acts here, does not depend on the excentricity. By 
proper choice, therefore, of a value of the excentricity, 
we can make an orbit, whose line of apses will always 
regress exactly as fast as the line of conjunction, and 
will, therefore, always coincide with it ; whose excentri- 
city, in consequence, will never alter, by (59.) and (68.) ; 
and whose general shape, therefore, will be the same at 
every successive revolution. 

(129.) We shall mention hereafter, that the form of 
Jupiter is such as would cause the perijove of the first 
satellite, if it were not disturbed by the second satellite, 
to progress with a velocity not depending upon the ex- 
centricity of the orbit. The only alteration which this 
makes in our conclusions is, that the excentricity of the 
orbit must be so chosen, that the perturbation of which 
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we have spoken will cause a regression equal to the sum 
of the progression which Jupiter's shape would occa- 
sion, and the regression of the line of conjunction. As 
this is greater than the regression of the line of con- 
junction alone, the excentricity of the orbit must be less. 
So that the only efifect of Jupiter's shape is to diminish, 
in some degree, the excentricity of the orbit. 

(130.) Now let us inquire what must be the form 
and position of the orbit of the second satellite. As 
before, the principal part of the perturbation is near 
conjunction. At and near the conjunction, the disturb- 
ing force, in the direction of the radius vector, is directed 
to. the central body. Before conjunction, when the first 
satellite is less advanced than the second, the disturbing 
force, perpendicular to the radius vector, retards the 
second, by (86.). For, the periodic time of the second 
being nearly double that of the first, the mean distances 
from the planet will be nearly in the proportion of 7 to 
11 (as the proportion of the cube of 7 to the cube of 11 
is nearly the same as the proportion of the square of 1 
to the square of 2, see (34.) ), and, therefore, near con- 
junction, the distance of the iirst from the second is less 
than the distance of the first from the central body. 
After conjunction, tlie disturbing force accelerates the 
second body. Now, without going through several cases 
as before, which the reader will find no trouble in doing 
for himself, we shall remark, at once, tliat if the apojove 
of the second satellite is in the direction of the -points of 
conjunction, both the disturbing force, directed to the 
central body at apojove, and that perpendicular to the 
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radius vector, retarding it before it reaches apojove, and 
accelerating it afterwards, by (53.), (65.), and (66.), will 
cause the line of apses to regress ; and that, by proper 
choice of excentricity, the regression of the line of apses 
may be made exactly equal to the regression of the line 
of conjunction. 

(131.) Our conclusion, therefore, is : If two satellites 
revolve round a primary, and if the periodic time of one 
is very little greater than double the periodic time of 
the other, and if we assume that the orbits described 
have always the same form (that is, if they have no 
excentricity independent of perturbation) ; then the 
orbits will not sensibly differ from ellipses, the lines of 
apses of both orbits must always coincide with the line 
of conjunctions, and the perijove of the first orbit, and 
the apojove of the second, must always be turned 
towards the points of conjunction. It appears also, that 
these conditions are sufficient, inasmuch as the rate of 
regress of the lines of apses will (with proper values for 
the excentricities) be the same as the rate of regress of 
the line of conjunctions, and the excentricities then will 
not change. The excentricities of the orbits will be 
greater as the regress of the line of conjunctions is 
slower, or as the proportion of the periodic times 
approaches more exactly to the proportion of 1 : 2. 

(132.) In the same manner it would be found, that if 
the periodic time of one satellite were very little less 
than double that of the other, the lines of apses (in order 
that similar orbits may be traced out at each revolution) 
must always coincide with the Kne of conjunction, and 
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the apojove of the first satellite and the perijove of the 
second must always be turned towards the points of 
conjunction; and the excentricities of the orbits must 
be greater, as the proportion of the periodic times 
approaches more exactly to the proportion of 1 : 2. 

(133.) The same thing exactly would hold, if the 
periodic times were very nearly in the ratio of 2 : 3, or 
of 3 : 4, &c., but these suppositions do not apply to 
Jupiter's satellites. 

(134.) Having thus found the distortion produced 
by the disturbing force in orbits which have no excen- 
tricity, independent of perturbation, it will easily bfe 
imagined, that the same kind of distortion will be pro- 
duced if the orbits have an original excentricity. If we 
make, in an elliptic orbit, the same kind of alteration 
which must be made in a circular orbit, in order to form 
the figure found above, we shall have nearly the orbit 
that wiU be described from the combined effects of pertur- 
bation and of excentricity independent of perturbation.* 

* The truth of this propoaition may be shovm more fully in the 
following manner : — Let A, fig. 35, be the place of the primary, A C 
the line of conjunctions ef the first and second satellites, B D E the 

C 

Fig. 35. //£ ^\(v 




elliptic orbit, in which the first satellite would move if undisturbed, 
D its perijove. Suppose (to simplify the figure) that the attraction 
of the second satellite acts only for a limited space; for instance, 
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We shall now proceed with the application of these 
conclusions to Jupiter's first three satellites. 

while the first satellite passes from F to H. Then the result of the 
investigations from (122.) to (131.) is, that the first satellite will be 
drawn outwards from the orbit in which it would have moved, so as 
to describe a curve F G H ; and when the disturbing force ceases at 
H, it will proceed to describe an ellipse, H e 6 d, similar to B D E, 
but with this difference, that the perijove is at d instead of D. The 
conclusion, however, now that it has been securely obtained from the 
reasoning above, may be stated as the result of the following reasoning : 
— In consequence of the disturbing force, which has drawn the first 
satellite outwards, without, upon the whole, altering its velocity 
(accelerating it before conjunction, and retarding it afterwards), the 
satellite has moved in a curve, P G H, external to the ellipse F D, in 
which it would have moved ; and after the disturbing force has ceased 
at H, the satellite (which is moving in a path inclined externally from 
the old orbit) continues to recede from the old orbit till the diminution 
of velocity (26.) allows its path to be so much curved, that at e it 
begins to approach, and at L the new orbit intersects the old one ; 
and after this, the path is inclined internally from the old orbit, till 
the increase of velocity (25.) makes its path so little curved that it 
approaches the old orbit again, and again crosses it between d and D. 
In like manner, if, as in fig. 36, the orbit B F E have an exoentricity 
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independent of perturbation (the perijove being at any point D'), 
nevertheless, we may state that, in consequence of the disturbing 
force, the satellite will move in a curve F G H external to F E ; but 
when the disturbing force ceases at H, the satellite (which is moving 
in a path inclined externally from tbe old orbit) continues to recede 
from the old orbit till the diminution of velocity (26. ) allows its path 
to be so much curved, that it begins to approach at some point e ; that 
at some point L, nearly opposite to C, the new orbit intersects the old 

H 
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(135.) The periodic time of Jupiter's first satellite is, 
1 day, 18 hours, 27 minutes, and 34 seconds ; that of 

one ; and that, after this, the path is inclined internally from the old 
orbit, till the increase of velocity (25.) makes its path so little curved 
that it approaches the old orbit again, and again crosses it between 
F and H. Thus, the alteration of the radius vector, drawn in any 
given direction, as A K (which in the new orbit is altered to A Jt) is 
nearly the same in the second case as in the first. This, however, is 
the alteration produced in a single revolution of the satellite ; but as 
the same applies to every successive revolution, it follows that the 
inequality or variation of the radius vector in the second case is nearly 
the same as in the first case ; and thus the proposition of the text is 
proved. 

The inequality of the radius vector would be somewhat different if 
the excentricity of the orbit in the second case were considerable, 
partly because the places of conjunction would not be at equal angular 
distances, partly because the disturbing forces would be different (as 
the distance between the satellites in conjunction would not always 
be the same), and partly because the effect of a given force is really 
different, according to the part of the orbit at which it acts. But 
where the excentricity is so small, as in the orbit of Jupiter's third 
satellite, or in those of the old planets, the alteration of the inequality 
of the radius vector produced by these differences is hardly sensible. 

The reasoning of this note may be applied, with the proper altera- 
tions, to every case of perturbation, produced by a disturbing force 
which is nearly independent of the form of the orbit ; and as this will 
apply successively to each of the causes producing disturbance, we 
shall at last arrive at the following general proposition : — If several 
disturbing forces act on a planet or satellite, and if we estimate the 
inequality in the radius vector, which each of these would produce, 
supposing the orbit to have no excentricity independent of pertur- 
bation; then the inequality really produced, supposing the orbit to 
have an independent excentricity, will be nearly the same as the sum 
of all the inequalities so estimated. 

It is to be remarked, that if an orbit have an independent excen- 
tricity, and if the orbit receive an alteration similar to an elliptic 
inequality (that is, if it be elongated on one side and flattened on the 
otlier), the orbit is still sensibly an ellipse, of which the original focus 
is still the focus. Thus, in the instance occupying the first part of 
this note, as the inequality impressed on the elliptic orbit in the 
second case is the same as the inequality in the first case, that is, is 
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the second satellite is 3 days, 13 hours, 13 miniites, and 
42 seconds : that of the third satellite is, 7 days, 3 hours, 
42 minutes, and 32 seconds. The periodic time of the 
second satellite exceeds, by a small quantity, double 
that of the first, so that the preceding investigations 
apply to the motion of these two satellites. In fact, 
275 revolutions of the first satellite are finished in 
almost exactly the same time as 137 revolutions of 
the second. If then, at a certain time, these two 
satellites start from conjunction, they will be in con- 
junction near the same place at every revolution of the 
second satellite, or at every second revolution of the 
first satellite : but the line of conjunction will regress 
slowly ; and when the first satellite has finished 275 
revolutions, or one revolution more than double the 
number made by the second satellite, they will again 
be in conjunction in the same place as before, the line 
of conjunction having regressed tOl it has again reached 
the same position : this takes place in 486^ days. 

(136.) Prom the preceding iavestigation then it ap- 
pears that, as these orbits have no excentricity inde- 
pendent of perturbation, they wUl be elliptic, and the 
line of apses of each orbit will regress so as to turn 
completely round in 486^ days ; and that when in con- 
junction, the first satellite will always be in perijove, 
and the second sateUite will always be in apojove. 

Bimilar to an elliptic inequality, the orbit so altered will still be an 
ellipse, whose excentricity and line of apses are altered. We might, 
therefore, have obtained our results by at once investigating the 
alterations of the excentricity and line of apses produced by the dis- 
turbing forces ; but the method adopted in the text is simpler. 

H 2 
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(137.) But the periodic time of the third satellite is 
almost exactly double that of the second satellite, ex- 
ceeding the double by a small quantity; and on this 
account the orbit of the second satelKte will be distorted 
from the form which otherwise it would have had, by 
an inequality similar to that just investigated. In a 
word, the line of conjunction of the second and third 
satellites will slowly regress, and the orbit of the second 
satellite will always be compressed on the side next the 
points of conjunction, and elongated on the opposite 
side ; and the orbit of the third satellite will always be 
elongated on the side next the points of conjunction, and 
compressed on the opposite side. 

(138.) Now we come to the most extraordinary part 
of this theory. We have remarked that 275 revolutions 
of the first satellite are finished in almost exactly the 
same time as 137 revolutions of the second ; but it will 
also be found that 137 revolutions of the second are 
finished in almost exactly the same time as 68 revolu- 
tions of the third : all these revolutions occupying 486^ 
days. Because 275 exceeds the double of 137 by 1, we 
have inferred that the liue of conjunctions of the first 
and second satellites regresses completely round ia 275 
revolutions of the first satellite, or in 486^ days. In 
like manner, because 137 exceeds the double of 68 by 1, 
we infer that the line of conjunctions of the second 
and third satellites regresses completely round in 137 
revolutions of the second satellite, or in 48 6 J days. 
Hence we have this remarkable fact : the regression of 
the line of conjunction of the second and third satellites 
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is exactly as rapid as the regression of the line of conjiinc- 
tion of tlie first and second satellites. So accurate is 
this law, that in the thousands of revolutions of the 
satellites which have taken place since they were dis- 
covered, not the smallest deviation from it (except what 
depends upon the elliptic form of the orbit of the third 
satellite) has ever been discovered. 

(139.) Singular as this may appear, the following 
law is not less so -.-^-The line of conjunction of the 
second and third satellites alv:ays coincides with the line 
of conjunction of the first and second satellites proditced 
backwards, the conjunctions of the second and third satel- 
lites always taking place on the side opposite to that on 
which the conjunctions of the first and second take place,. 
This defines the relative position of the lines of conjunc- 
tion, which (by the law of the last article) is invariable. 
Like that law, it has been found, as far as observation 
goes, to be accurately true in every revolution since the 
satellites were discovered, 

(140.) The most striking effect of these laws in the 
perturbations of the satellites is found in the motions of 
the second satellite. In consequence of the disturbing 
force of the first satellite, the orbit of the second satel- 
lite wUl be elongated towards the points of conjunction of 
the first and second (130.), and consequently compressed 
on the opposite side. In consequence of the disturbing 
force of the third satellite, the orbit of the second satel- 
lite will be compressed on the side next the points of 
conjunction of the second and third (128.). And be- 
cause the points of conjunction of the second and third 
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are always opposite to the points of conjunction of the 
first and second, the place of compression from one 
cause will always coincide with the place of com- 
pression from the other cause ; and therefore, the orbit 
of the second satellite will be very much compressed on 
that side, and consequently very much elongated on the 
other side. The excentricity of the orbit, depending 
thus entirely on perturbation, exceeds considerably the 
excentricity of the orbit of Venus. The inequalities in 
the motions of the satellites, produced by these excen- 
tricities, were first discovered (from observation) by 
Bradley about a.d. 1740, and first explained from theory 
by Lagrange, in 1766. 

(141.) The singularity of these laws, and the accuracy 
with which they are followed, lead us to suppose that 
they do not depend entirely on chance. It seems 
natural to inquire whether some reason may not be 
found in the mutual disturbances of the satellites, for 
the preservation of such simple relations. Now we are 
able to show that, supposing the satellites put in motion 
at any one time, nearly in conformity with these laws, 
their mutual attraction would always tend to make their 
motions follow these laws exactly. We shall show this 
by supposing a small departure from the law, and inves- 
tigating the nature of the forces which will follow as a 
consequence of that departure. 

(142.) Suppose, for instance, that the third satellite 
lags behind the place defined by this law ; that is, 
suppose that, when the second satellite is at the most 
compressed part of its ellipse (as produced by the 
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action of the first satellite), the third satellite is behind 
that place. The conjunction then of the second and 
third satellites will happen before reaching the line of 
apses of the orbit of the second, as produced by the action 
of the first. Now in the following estimation of the 
forces which act on the third satellite, and of their vari- 
ation depending on the variation of the positions of the 
lines of conjunction, there is no need to consider the 
influence which the ellipticity of the orbit of the second 
as produced by the third, or that of the third as pro- 
duced by the second, exerts upon the third satellite; 
because the flattening arising from the action of the 
third, and the elongation arising from the action of the 
second, will always be turned towards the place of con- 
junction of the second and third, and the modification 
of the action produced by this flattening and elongation 
wUl always be the same, whether the lines of con- 
junction coincide or not. In fig. 37, let C be the peri- 
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jove of the orbit of the second satelhte (as produced by 
the action of the first sateUite alone), D the point of 
the orbit of the third which is in the line A C pro- 
duced. If the third satellite is at D when the second 
is at C, the force produced by the second perpendicular 
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to the radius vector, retards the third before it reaches 
D, and accelerates it after it has passed D, by equal 
quantities. But if, as in the supposition wliich we have 
made, the conjunction takes place in the line A Cj Di, the 
retardation of the third satellite before conjunction is 
produced by the attraction of the second satellite before 
it arrives at perijove, when it is near to the orbit of the 
third satellite (and therefore acts powerfully), and moves 
slowly (and therefore acts for a long time) ; while the 
acceleration after conjunction is produced by the second 
satellite near its perijove, when it is far from the orbit 
of the third satellite (and therefore acts weakly), and 
moves rapidly (and therefore acts for a short time). The 
retardation therefore exceeds the acceleration ; and the 
consequence is, by (48.), that the periodic time of the 
third satellite is shortened, and therefore its angular 
motion is quickened; and therefore at the next con- 
junction, it will have gone further forward before the 
second satellite can come up with it, or the line of con- 
junction will be nearer to the place of perijove of the 
second satellite, depending on the action of the first. In 
the same manner, if we supposed the third satellite 
moving rather quicker than it ought in conformity with 
the law, the tendency of the forces would be to ac- 
celerate it, to make its periodic time longer, and thus to 
make its angular motion slower. By the same kind of 
reasoning it will be seen that there are forces acting on 
the first satellite, produced by the elliptic inequality 
which the third impresses on the orbit of the second, 
tending to accelerate the angular motion of the first 
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satelKte in the first case, and to retard it in the second. 
The same reasoning will also show that both the first 
and third satellites exert forces on the second, tending to 
retard its angular motion in the first case, and to ac- 
celerate it in the second. All these actions tend to 
preserve the law ; in the first case by making the line 
of conjunctions of the first and second satellites regresSb 
and that of the second and third progress, till they 
coincide ; and in the second case, by altering them in 
the opposite way, till they coincide. 

(143.) Perhaps there is no theoretical permanence of 
elements on which we can depend with so great cer- 
tainty as on the continuance of this law. The greatest 
and most irregular perturbations of Jupiter or of his 
satellites, provided they come on gradually, will not 
alter the relation between their motions ; the effect of a 
resisting medium will not alter it ; though each of these 
causes would alter the motions of all the satellites ; and 
though similar causes would wholly destroy the conclu- 
sions which mathematicians have drawn as to the 
stability of the solar system, with regard to the elements 
of the planetary orbits. The physical explanation of 
this law was first given by Laplace, in a.d. 1784. 

(144.) We have terminated now the most remark- 
able part of the theory of these satellites. There are, 
however, some other points which are worth attending 
to, partly for their own sake, and partly as an intro- 
duction to the theory of the planets. 

(145.) The orbit of the third satellite, as we have 
mentioned, has a small excentricity independent of per- 
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turbation. Consequently, when the conjunction with 
the second takes place near the independent perijove of 
the third, the effect of the disturbance on the second is 
rather greater than at any other time ; and this pro- 
duces an irregularity in the excentricity of the second, 
and in the motion of its apses, depending on the dis* 
tance of the line of conjunction from the independent 
perijove of the third. The departure from uniformity 
in the angular motion of the third, also produces a 
departure from uniformity in the regression of the 
line of conjunction, and this contributes to the same 
irregularity. 

(146.) The disturbing force in the direction of the 
radius vector, produced by an inner satellite, is some- 
times directed to the central body and sometimes from 
it, but, on the whole, the former exceeds the latter (86.). 
Now the principal part of the effect really takes place 
when the satelKtes are near conjunction ; consequently, 
when the line of conjunction passes near the inde- 
pendent perijove of the third satellite, the force by 
which the third satellite is urged to the planet is 
greater than at any other time ; and as the line of con- 
junction revolves, the force alternately increases and 
diminishes. This produces an irregularity in the major 
axis, and consequently in the motion of the third satel- 
lite (47.), depending on the distance of the line of 
conjunction from the perijove of the third. 

(147.) The disturbing force in the direction of the 
radius vector produced by an outer satellite is some- 
times directed to the central body, and sometimes from 
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it, but, on the whole, the latter exceeds the former (80.). 
For the reasons, therefore, in the last article, there is 
in the motion of the second satellite an irregularity 
depending on the distance of the line of conjunction 
from the iadependent perijove of the third, but opposite 
in its nature to that of the third satellite. 

(148.) Each of these irregularities in the motion of 
one of these satellites produces an irregularity in the 
motion of the others ; and thus the whole theory 
becomes very complicated when we attempt to take the 
minute irregularities into account. 

(149.) The motion of the fourth satellite is not 
related to the others in the same way in which they 
are related among themselves. Its periodic time is to 
the periodic time of the third nearly in the proportion 
of 7:3. Some of the irregularities then which it ex- 
periences and which it occasions are nearly similar to 
those in the motions of the planets. These, however, 
are small ; the most important are those depending on 
the changes in the elements which require many revo- 
lutions of the satellites to go through all their various 
states, but which, nevertheless, have been observed 
since the satellites were discovered. We shall proceed 
with these. 

(150.) First, let us suppose that the third satellite 
has no excentricity independent of perturbation, and 
that the fourth satellite has a sensible excentricity, its 
line of apses progressing very slowly, in conseqneuce 
principally of the shape of Jupiter (so slowly as not to 
have gone completely round in eleven thousand revo- 
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lutions of the satellite). "When each of the satellites 
has revolved a few hundred times round Jupiter, their 
conjunctions will have taken place almost indifferently 
in every part of their orbits. If the orbit of the fourth 
as well as that of the third had no independent ellip- 
ticity, there would be no remarkable change of shape 
produced by perturbation, as the action of one satellite 
upon the other would be the same when in conjunction 
in all the different parts of the orbit. But the orbit of 
the fourth being excentric, the action of each satellite 
on the other is greatest when the conjunction happens 
near the perijove of the fourth satellite. We may con- 
sider then that the preponderating force takes place at 
this part of the orbits ; and we have to inquire what 
form the orbit of the third satellite must have, to pre- 
serve the same excentricity at every revolution. ■ It 
must be remembered here that the effect of Jupiter's 
shape is to cause a more rapid progress of the line of 
apses of the third satellite, if its orbit be excentric, than 
of the Hne of apses of the fourth. 

(151.) Considering, then, that the preponderating 
force on the third satellite in the direction of the radius 
vector is directed from the central body towards the 
perijove of the fourth, and that the preponderating force 
perpendicular to the radius vector accelerates it as it 
approaches that part, and retards it afterwards, it is 
plain from (51.), (65.), and (66.), that, if the perijove of 
the third satellite were in that position, the forces would 
cause the line of apses to regress ; and this regression, 
if the excentricity of the third be small, may be con- 
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siderable (though the preponderance of force which 
causes it is extremely small), and may overcome so 
much of the progression caused by Jupiter's shape, as 
to make the real motion of the line of apses as nearly 
equal as we please to the motion of the line of apses of 
the fourth. But the motion of the line of apses of the 
fourth will itself be affected (though very little) by the 
greater action of the third satellite on it at the same 
place ; and the part in the radius vector being directed 
at its perijove to the central body, and the part per- 
pendicular to the radius vector retarding it before it 
reaches the perijove, and accelerating it afterwards, will 
cause a small increase of progression of its apse. The 
state of things will be permanent, so far as depends on 
these forces, when the increased progression of the apse 
of the fourth satellite is equal to the diminished 
progression of the apse of the third ; and thus the pro- 
gression of the apse of the fourth will be somewhat 
increased, and the third satellite's orbit will have a 
compression corresponding in direction to the perijove 
of the fourth, and an elongation in the same direction 
as the apojove of the fourth. This would be the case if 
the third satellite had no excentricity independent of 
perturbation ; but we may, as in other cases, consider 
that the same kind of distortion will be produced in the 
orbit if it has an independent excentricity. 

(152.) Kow let us suppose the fourth satellite to 
have no excentricity independent of perturbation, and 
the third satellite to have an independent excentricity. 
The greatest action will now be at the apojove of the 
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third satellite, and this wiU (though in a small degree) 
cause the line of apses of the third satellite to progress ; 
that is, it will increase the rapidity of progression 
which Jupiter's shape gives it. If, now, we wish to dis- 
cover the form of orbit of the fourth satellite which will 
at every revolution preserve the same excentricity, and 
liave its line of apses always corresponding with that 
of the third satellite, and therefore progressing more 
rapidly than the shape of Jupiter alone would make it 
progress, we must evidently suppose the perijove of the 
fourth satellite turned towards the apojove of the third, 
and, by supposing the excentricity small enough, the 
progression may be made as rapid as we please. Thus 
the effect of excentricity in the orbit of the third satel- 
lite is, that its line of apses is made to progress rather 
more rapidly, and that the orbit of the fourth satellite 
is compressed on the side next the apojove of the third 
satellite, and elongated on the opposite side. We have 
supposed for this investigation that the fourth satellite 
had no excentricity independent of perturbation, but 
the conclusion as to the distortion of the orbit may 
be applied if we suppose it to have independent 
excentricity. 

(153.) In fact, the orbits of both the third and fourth 
satellites have independent excentricities, and both our 
conclusions apply to them. The fourth satellite, besides 
its independent excentricity, has an excentricity im- 
pressed upon it, opposite in kind to that of the third ; 
and the third satellite, besides its independent excen- 
tricity, has an excentricity impressed upon it of the 
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same kind as that of the fourth. In the same manner, 
the orbits of the first and second satellites have small 
excentricities impressed on them, similar in their kind 
to those of the third and fourth. 

(154.) It will readily be conceived that the excen- 
tricities of the orbit of the third satellite wUl affect the 
great inequality (137.) which it produces in the motion 
of the second ; and on the contrary, that the inequality 
in the motion of the third produced by the attraction of 
the second, wUl influence the effect of the third on the 
fourth. We shall not, however, notice these further 
than to state that their effects are small. 

(155.) We have now gone over the principal inequa- 
lities of the motions of Jupiter's satellites. They are so 
much connected, and (as we nlay say) so completely 
entangled, that though they may be explained in the 
way in which we have considered them, it would hardly 
be possible to calculate them in that way. A mathe- 
matical process of the most abstruse kind, which will at 
the same time embrace the motions of all, is alone com- 
petent to this object. We shall, however, have attained 
our end if we have given the reader a general idea of the 
explanation of disturbances in the most curious and 
complicated system that has ever been reduced to 
calculation. 

Section VII. — Tluory of Planets. 

(156.) The theory of the planets may be considered 
as holding a middle place between that of our moon and 
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that of Jupiter's satellites. In our moon, the principal 
inequalities are those that exhibit themselves in nearly 
the same order at every revolution, or, at longest, in the 
earth's revolution round the sun, depending entirely 
upon the relative position of the moon, the sun, and the 
lines of apses. In Jupiter's satellites, some of the prin- 
cipal inequalities (as those of the third and fourth satel- 
lites) do not depend at all upon the relative position of 
the bodies, but depend on the position of the lines 
of apses, whose revolutions, though slow, may yet be 
completely observed. But in the planets, the terms 
analogous to those which we have mentioned in the 
moon's motions are small : the changes of elements are 
so slow, that, though they may be in some degree 
observed, many thousands of years would be necessary 
to observe them completely. The most remarkable 
irregularities are those produced by changes in the 
elements occupying several revolutions of the planets, 
and more nearly analogous to the mutual perturbations 
of the first three satellites of Jupiter than to any other 
that we have seen ; differing from them, however, in 
this respect; that for most of them independent excen- 
tricities are quite essential. 

(157.) There are, however, some terms very nearly 
similar to those mentioned in the theory of the moon. 
Suppose, for instance, we consider the perturbations of 
Mercury by Jupiter (whose distance from the sun is 
more than thirteen times as great). This case is almost 
exactly analogous to the case of the moon disturbed by 
the sun. And in consequence, Mercury's orbit is flat- 
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tened a little on the sides nearest to and farthest from 
Jupiter ; but this effect is much disguised by the effect 
of forces analogous to those mentioned in (94.), which 
here preponderates greatly : his line of apses progresses 
a little at every revolution, when Jupiter is nearly in 
that line, and regresses a little when Jupiter is in the 
line perpendicular to it : his orbit is a little more excen- 
tric in the former case, and a little less so in the latter ; 
and his orbit is a little larger when Jupiter is at peri- 
helion than when at aphelion. The same thing applies 
very nearly to the disturbances of Venus, the Earth, and 
Mars, produced by Jupiter. 

(158.) The instance taken above is almost an extreme 
one. Wlien we consider the perturbations of two planets 
which are nearer to each other, we are obliged to alter 
our conclusions considerably. The disturbing force 
becomes so much greater where the planets are near 
conjunction than at any other part, that the orbit is 
much more changed there than at any other part. How- 
ever, the reasoning upon which, in (91.), we determined 
the form of the moon's orbit, laying aside the considera- 
tion of independent excentricity, will, to a certain 
extent, apply here. The orbit in several cases will be 
flattened on the side where conjunction takes place, and 
on the opposite side, but generally most so on the latter ; 
and will be made protuberant at the parts where the 
disturbing force tends wholly -to increase the gravitation 
towards the sun. The same general reasoning will, in 
many cases, help us to find the form of the orbit which 
is influenced by the attraction of an interior planet. 

I 
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(159.) A consideration, however, of particular cases 
will show how cautious we must be in applying this 
conclusion. Suppose, for instance, we consider the 
reciprocal perturbations of the Earth and Mars. The 
periodic time of Mars is nearly double that of the 
Earth. Here, then, we fall upon an inequality of such 
a kind as that discussed in (122.), &c., for the satellites of 
Jupiter. And though the periodic time of Mars is not 
mry nearly double that of the Earth, so that the distor- 
tions produced in the orbits of the Earth and Mars are 
not very striking ; still they are the greatest (of those 
depending only on the position of the planets) which 
these two bodies produce in each other's motions. 
Here, then, the disturbance, which on a hasty view 
we might suppose analogous to the variation of the 
Moon, becomes, from the small disproportion of dis- 
tances, and the near commensurability of the periodic 
times, much more nearly similar to the slow variation 
of the elements of orbits. 

(160.) It seems quite hopeless to attempt to give 
a notion of the calculations by which, in all the dif- 
ferent cases, the disturbances independent of the 
excentricities can be computed. It is sufficient to 
state, that the same methods apply to all, and that 
they are much more simple than those relating to 
other points, of which an idea may be given by general 
explanation. 

(161.) Let us now consider the inequalities of motion 
which depend on the excentricities and inclinations of 
the planets' orbits. The idea that will probably first 
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occur to the reader is this : " If the disturbances of 
the planets, supposing their orbits to have no inde- 
pendent excentricities, amount only to a few seconds, 
how is it likely that the small alterations of place, 
which are produced by the trifling excentricities and 
inclinations of their orbits, wiU. so far alter their forces 
upon each other as to produce any sensible difference 
in the magnitude of the irregularities ? " In answer to 
this we must say, " It is true that these forces, or altera- 
tions of forces, are exceedingly small, and those parts 
of them which act in the same direction for a short 
time only (as for a fraction of the periodic time of 
a planet) do not produce any sensible effect. But we 
can find some parts of them which act in the same 
manner during many revolutions: the effects of these 
may grow up in time to be sensible ; and those in parti- 
cular which alter the mean distance and the periodic 
time may produce in time an effect on the longitude of 
the planet (49.), very much more conspicuous than that 
in the alteration of the orbit's dimensions.'' 

(162.) In this consideration is contained the whole 
general theory of those inequalities known by the name 
of inequalities of long period. They are the only ones 
depending on the excentricities (besides those similar to 
the moon's evection) which ever become important. 

(163.) To enter more minutely into the explanation, 
let us take the instance of the long inequality of 
Jupiter and Saturn : the most remarkable for its mag- 
nitude, and for the length of time in which the forces 
act in the same manner, as well as for the difficulty 

I 2 
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which it had given to astronomers before it was ex- 
plained by theory, that has been noticed since the first 
explanation of the Moon's irregularities. 

(164.) The periodic times of Jupiter and Saturn are 
very nearly in the proportion of 2 to 5 (the periodic 
times being 4332 days, 17 hours, and 10,759 days, 
5 hours), or the number of degrees of longitude that 
they will describe in the same time, omitting all notice 
of their exeentricities, wUl be in the proportion of 5 to 
2 nearly. Suppose, now, that they were exactly in the 
proportion of 2 to 5 ; and suppose that Jupiter and 
Saturn started from conjunction; when Saturn has 
described 240 degrees, Jupiter will have described 
600 degrees (as these numbers are in the proportion of 
2 to 5) : but as 360 degrees are the circumference, 
Jupiter will have gone once round, and will besides 
have described 240 degrees. It wUl, therefore, again 
be in conjunction with Saturn. When Saturn has 
again described 240 degrees, that is, when Saturn has 
described in all 480 degrees, or has gone once round 
and has described 120 degrees more, Jupiter will have 
described 1200 degrees, or wiU have gone three times 
round and described 120 degrees more, and, therefore, 
will again be in conjunction with Saturn. When 
Saturn has again described 240 degrees, that is, when 
it has gone exactly twice round, Jupiter will have gone 
exactly five times round, and they will again be in 
conjunction. So that, if the periodic times were 
exactly in the proportion of 2 to 5, there would be 
a continual succession of conjunctions at the points 
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whose longitudes exceeded the longitude of the first 
place of conjunction by 240°, 120°, 0, 240°, 120°, 0°, 
&c. Thus, in fig. 38, if Bi is the place of Jupiter at 
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first, and C^ that of Saturn, Jupiter will have gone 
quite round, and also as far in the next revolution 
as Bj, while Saturn has described part of a revolution 
only to Ca : then Jupiter will again have gone quite 
round, and also as far in the next revolution as Bg, 
while Saturn has described part of a revolution to C3 : 
then Jupiter will have performed a whole revolution, 
and part of another to Bj, while Saturn has performed 
part of a revolution to Cj: and then the same order 
of conjunctions will go on again. If, then, the peri- 
odic times were exactly in the proportion of 2 to 5, 
the conjunctions would continually take place in the 
same three points of the orbits. This conclusion will 
not be altered by supposing the orbits excentric : for 
though the places of conjunction may then be some- 
what altered, the conjunctions, after the third (when 
Saturn has gone round exactly twice, and Jupiter 
exactly five times), will go on in the same order, and 
happen at the same places as before. 

(165.) But the periodic times are not exactly in the 
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proportion of 2 to 5, but much more nearly in the pro- 
portion of 29:72. This alters the distance of the 
places of conjunction. We must now suppose Saturn 
to move through 242°-79, and Jupiter (by the propor- 
tion just mentioned) will then have moved through 
602°'79, or through a whole circumference and 242°'79, 
and they will be in conjunction again. The next 
conjunction wiU take place when Saturn has moved 
through double this angle, or 485°'58, or when Saturn 
has performed a whole revolution, and 12 5°' 5 8 of the 
next revolution : and the following conjunction will 
take place when Saturn has moved through 728°'37, or 
when Saturn has gone twice round, and has described 
8°'37 more. Now, then, the same order of conjunctions 
will not go on again at the same places as before, but 
the next three after this will be shifted 8°'37 before the 
former places, the three following the last-mentioned 
three will be again shifted 8°'37, and so on. The places 
of successive conjunction, in fig. 38, will be at Bj, Ci, 
\ C2, &3 C3, hi Ci, &5 Cj, Jg Cg, &c. The shifting of the 
places of conjunction will take place in nearly the 
same manner, whether the orbits are excentric or not. 
(166.) From this the following points are evident: — 
First. In consequence of the periodic times being 
nearly in the proportion of 2 to 5, many successive con- 
junctions happen near to three equidistant points on the 
orbits. 

Secondly. In consequence of the proportion being not 
exactly that of 2 : 5, but one of rather less inequality, 
the points of conjunction shift forward, so that each sue- 
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cessive set of conjunctions is at points of the orbits more 
advanced, by 8°'37, than the preceding one. 

(167.) Let us now inquire how long it will be before 
the conjunctions happen at the same parts of the orbits 
as at first. 

This will be when the series of points h^, h^, hif,, &c., 
extends to B3. For then the series h^, bg, b^, &c., will 
extend to Bj, and the series &3, 65, h^, &c., will extend to 
Bj. The time necessary for this will be gathered from 
the consideration, that in three conjunctions the points 
are shifted 8°-37 ; and that tlie points must shift 120° 
from B], before they reach B3 : and that we may, there- 
fore, use the proportion. As 80°'37 is to 3, so is 120° to 
43 nearly, the number of conjunctions that must have 
passed before the points of conjunction are again the 
same. And as Saturn advances 242°"79 between any 
conjunction and the next, he will, at the forty-third con- 
junction from the first, have described 10440°, or 29 cir- 
cumferences ; and Jupiter, therefore (by the proportion 
of their periodic times), will have described 72 circum- 
ferences. The time, then, in which the conjunctions 
return to the same points is twenty-nine times Saturn's 
periodic time, or seventy-two times Jupiter's periodic 
time, or about 855 years.* 

(168.) Now let us examine into the effects of this 
slow motion of the points of conjunction upon the forces 
which one body exerts to disturb the other. 

(169.) If the orbits had no independent excentricity, 

* These numbers are not quite exact : the proportion of 29 : 72 not 
being quite accurate. 
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it would affect them no further than by the periodical 
distortion which would take place at every conjunction. 
There would be nothing m one set of conjunctions, more 
than in another, which could affect the dimensions of 
the orbits. 

(170.) But if the orbits are not circular, this is no 
longer true. It is not the same thing whether the con- 
junctions take place at Bj Ci, B2 Cj, and B3 C3, fig. 39, 



Fig. 39. 




or at hi Cj, b^ Cj, and 63 C3. The distances of the planets 
are not the same, and consequently the forces which 
they exert on each other are not the same ; also their 
velocities are different in different parts of their orbits, 
or at different points of conjunction, and therefore the 
times during which they can act on each other are not 
the same. It is true that, in the figure, the distance at 
62 C2 is less than at B2 C2, while that at 63 Cj is greater 
than at B3 C3 ; and thus there is a partial compensation 
in the changes of the effects produced in different points 
of the orbit. But it can be discovered only by very 
complete calculations, whether the compensation is per- 
fect or not. The calculations necessary for this purpose 
are probably the most complicated that physical science 
has ever given occasion for ; and the reader must not 
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here expect the smallest account of them. This only 
can be stated as a result, that in no instance in the 
planetary system is the compensation perfect, and that 
the chances for its being perfect in any case are infi- 
nitely small. 

(171.) We have here considered the varying influence 
of one body on the other at conjunction, as depending 
entirely on the excentricities of the two orbits. But 
there is another circumstance which may also cause the 
influence to vary. The orbits may be inclined, and this 
will affect both the distance of the bodies and the 
direction in which they attract each other. 

(172.) In the case, then, of Jupiter and Saturn, we 
have the two planets acting on each other with forces 
which are nearly the same at every third conjunction, 
but are not exactly the same, and whose variations 
occupy a period of 850 years. Of these forces, parts 
are in the direction of the radius vector, and these tend 
directly to affect the major axes of the orbit described : 
other parts are perpendicular to the radius vector, some- 
times accelerating and sometimes retarding ; and these 
tend (though in opposite ways) to affect the major axes 
of the orbits. There are, therefore, forces tending to 
alter the major axes of the orbits, which go through all 
their changes only in 850 years. During half of this 
time they tend to make the major axis of Jupiter's orbit 
less, and that of Saturn's orbit greater ; and during the 
other half they tend to make the major axis of Jupiter's 
orbit greater, and that of Saturn's orbit less. This coin- 
cidence, in time, of the increase of one major axis with 
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the decrease of the other, is the result of investigation, 
that we cannot explain here. 

(173.) After the partial compensation that we have 
mentioned, it will readily be understood that the varying 
force which produces these effects is small. So small, 
indeed, is it, that after acting more than 400 years, it 
has increased (or diminished) the major axis of Saturn's 
orbit only by -rgVotl^ P^^'*'' ^^^ diminished (or increased) 
that of Jupiter's orbit only by -rsVoth part. These 
alterations would hardly be discoverable with our best 
instruments. But during 400 years the major axis of 
each orbit differs from the major axis during the next 
400 years by a part of these quantities : the planet's rate 
of annual angular motion is, for 400 years, constantly 
less than its average rate ; and for the next 400 years it 
is constantly greater than its average rate : and in this 
length of time the inequality in longitude may (49.) 
grow up into a most formidable quantity. In fact, the 
inequality thus produced in Saturn's longitude amounts 
to about 48', by which its true place is sometimes before 
and sometimes behind its mean place : that in Jupiter's 
longitude amounts to about 21'. (The greatest inequa- 
lity of any other planet does not exceed 3' and the 
greatest of the planets inferior to Jupiter does not 
exceed 25".) The theoretical explanation of these 
inequalities was first given by Laplace in 1785. 

(174.) The magnitude of these inequalities in the 
motions of Jupiter and Saturn, as we have seen, depends 
principally on the length of time during which the forces 
act in the same manner ; first, because in this long time 
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they can produce a sensible alteration in the major axis 
and annual angular motion ; secondly, because the two 
planets move for so long a time with this altered angular 
motion. But it must also be borne in mind, that these 
two planets are by far the largest in the system ; the 
mass of Jupiter being 300 times that of the earth, and 
the mass of Saturn being 100 times that of the earth 
(the next of the planets in the order of magnitude, 
except Uranus). 

(175.) The same general reasoning, by which we have 
shown that there is a periodical iaequality of the major 
axis of either of these orbits, will also show that there 
is a periodical inequality in the excentricity and in the 
place of the perihelion. It wUl also appear, in the 
same way, that these effects are the remainder, after 
partial compensation of effects in different parts of the 
orbit. Thus, if one conjunction happen when Jupiter 
is going towards aphelion, the effect of Saturn's disturb- 
ing force is to pull Jupiter from the sun ; and therefore, 
by (59.), to increase the excentricity of Jupiter's orbit. 
But it is then perfectly certain that either the next con- 
junction, or the next but one, or perhaps both these, 
will happen at a part where Jupiter is going towards 
perihelion ; and then by (59.), the excentricity of Jupiter's 
orbit is diminished. Similar reasoning applies to the ex- 
centricity of Saturn's orbit. It becomes, then, a matter 
of calculation, whether the compensation is perfect or 
not. Now it appears, upon investigation, that the com- 
pensation is not perfect, but that, while the points of 
conjunction shift through 120°, the effect of the uncom- 
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pensated part is, for half the time, to increase the 
excentricity, and for half the time to diminish it. It 
appears, also, that there is no necessary connexion 
between the time at which the excentricity is greatest or 
least, and that when the major axis is greatest or least ; 
so that we cannot assert that when the major axis is 
greatest the excentricity is greatest, or the contrary ; 
or that the excentricity of one is greatest when that 
of the other is greatest ; all that we can assert is, that 
the excentricity of each orbit occupies the same time in 
going through its changes from greatest to least, as the 
major axis occupies in going through its change from 
greatest to least. The effect on the planet's distance 
from the sun, produced by the change of excentricity, 
is much more considerable than that from the change 
in the major axis ; beiag for Jupiter -raW of his whole 
distance, and for Saturn -^j-^ of his whole distance. 

(176.) Similar remarks apply, in every respect, to 
the motion of the perihelion of each orbit. Each is 
made to progress during 425 years, and to regress during 
425 years ; but there is no necessary relation between 
the time when one has progressed furthest, and the 
time when the other has progressed furthest. There is, 
however, a necessary relation between the change of 
excentricity and the motion of the perihelion of each 
orbit: the excentricity of either orbit has its mean 
value when the perihelion of that orbit has progressed 
furthest or regressed furthest; and when the excen- 
tricity is either greatest or least, the perihelion is at its 
mean place. 
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(177.) We have taken the long inequality of Jupiter 
and Saturn as the most imposing by its magnitude, 
and the most celebrated for its history (as, before it was 
explained theoretically, astronomers were completely 
bewildered by the strange irregularity in the motion of 
these planets). But there are several others which, in 
theory, are as curious. Eight times the periodic time of 
the earth is very nearly equal to thirteen times the 
periodic time of Venus ; and this produces, in the motions 
of the earth and Venus, a small inequality, which goes 
through all its changes in 239 years. Four times the 
periodic time of Mercury is nearly equal to the periodic 
time of the earth, and this produces an inequality whose 
period is nearly 7 years. The periodic time of Mars is 
nearly double of the earth's, and this produces a consider- 
able inequality, dependiug on the excentricities, &c., 
besides that mentioned in (159.), which was independent 
of the excentricities. Twice the periodic time of Venus 
is nearly equal to five times that of Mercury; three 
times the periodic time of Venus is nearly equal to that 
of Mars ; three times the periodic time of Saturn does 
not much differ from that of Uranus. Each of these 
approxioaations to equality gives rise to an equation of 
sensible magnitude, and of long period, in the motion 
of both planets. 

(178.) But it will easily be seen that the defect of 
compensation, on which the effects depend, is much 
greater in some cases than in others. The conjunctions 
of the earth and Mars take place at only one point, and 
the points near it, for several revolutions: those of 
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Venus and Mars take place only at two opposite points 
and their neighbourhood (as each successive conjunction 
takes place when Mars has described half a revolution, 
and Venus 1-i- revolutions) ; those of Jupiter and Saturn, 
as we have seen, at three points ; those of Venus and 
the earth at five points. It is evident that, ia the first 
of these, the whole effect of the change of one point of 
conjunction has its influence in altering the orbit's 
dimensions ; that in the second there is only the dif- 
ference between two effects ; that in the third there 
is the mixture of three, which tend to balance; that 
in the next there is the mixture of five in the same 
way. The smaller, then, is this number of points, the 
more favourable are the circumstances (supposing the 
same length of period for the inequality) for producing 
a large inequality. This number of points is always the 
same as the difference between the two least numbers, 
expressing nearly the proportion of the periodic times. 
Thus we may expect to find a large inequality when 
the periodic times of two planets are very nearly in 
the same proportion as two numbers whose difference 
is small. 

(179.) We shall now proceed to mention the secular 
variations of the elements of the orbits of planets. By 
this term is meant those variations which do not 
depend upon the positions of the planets in their 
orbits, or the places of conjunction, but merely upon 
their relative distances and excentricities, and the posi- 
tions of their lines of apses. They are, therefore, the 
variations which depend upon the mean or average 
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action of one planet upon another in the long run : all 
the sensible departures from the secular variation, pro- 
duced by the irregularity of the action of one planet 
upon another, being supposed to be contained in the 
inequalities already discussed. 

(180.) First, then, with regard to the mean distance 
of a planet. If we consider an exterior planet disturb- 
ing an interior one (as Saturn disturbing Jupiter), the 
disturbing force in the direction of the radius vector, 
by (77.), &c., tends sometimes to draw it from the sun, 
sometimes to draw it towards the sun, but the former 
is the greater, and we may therefore consider the force 
as, upon the whole, diminishing the sun's attraction. 
This, by (46.), alters the relation between the periodic 
time and the mean distance, so that the mean distance 
is less than it would have been with the same periodic 
time, had there been no disturbance. If we consider 
an interior planet disturbing an exterior one (as 
Jupiter disturbing Saturn), the disturbing force tend- 
ing to draw it to the sun is greatest; and here the 
mean distance is greater than it would have been with 
the same periodic time, had there been no disturbance. 
But so long as these general effects in the force 
directed to the sun continue unaltered, the mean dis- 
tances will not alter (46.), &c. Now, upon taking 
a very long period (as several thousand years), it is 
easy to see that, if we divide that period into two 
or three parts, the two planets have in each of those 
parts been in conjunction indifferently in all parts of 
their orbits; that they have had every possible rela- 
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tive position in every part ; and that (if we make the 
periods long enough) the force which one planet has 
sustained in any one point will be accurately the mean 
of all which it would sustain, if we estimated all those 
that it could suffer from supposing the other planet to 
go with its usual motion through the whole of its orbit. 
As this mean wUl be the same for each of the periods, 
there will, in the long run, be no alteration of the force 
in the direction of the radius vector, and we may assert 
at once that the mean distance cannot be altered by it. 
(181.) But with regard to the disturbing force acting 
perpendicularly to the radius vector, the circumstances 
are different. The mere existence of such a force, 
without variation, causes an alteration in the mean 
distance (48.) ; and it is necessary to show that the 
nature and variations of the force are such that, in 
the long run, the velocity of the disturbed planet is not 
affected by it. For this purpose, instead of consider- 
ing merely the disturbing force perpendicular to the 
radius vector, we wlU consider separately the whole 
force which the disturbing planet exerts on the sun, 
and the whole force which it exerts on the disturbed 
planet. Now, the force which it exerts on the sun 
tends to pull the sun sometimes in one direction and 
sometimes in another, but, on the whole, produces 
no permanent displacement: this force, then, may at 
once be neglected. The force which one planet has 
exerted on the other has acted when, for any arbitrary 
position of the disturbing planet, the disturbed planet 
has been at every point of its orbit. Since the whole 
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acceleration produced in a long time is the sum of all 
the accelerations diminished by the sum of all the 
retardations, we may divide them into groups as we 
please, and sum each group. Let us, then, group 
together all the accelerations and retardations pro- 
duced in one position of the disturbing planet. The 
disturbed planet having been in every small part of 
its orbit, during a time proportional to the time which 
it would occupy in passing through that small part in 
any one revolution, the various accelerations and 
retardations wOl bear the same proportion as if the 
disturbed planet had made one complete revolution, 
and the disturbing planet had been fixed. Now, it 
is a well-known theorem of mechanics, that when a 
body moves through any curve, acted on by the attrac- 
tions of any fixed bodies, its velocity, when it reaches 
the point from which it started, is precisely the same 
as when it started : the accelerations and retardations 
having exactly balanced. Consequently, in the case 
before us, if the disturbing planet had been fixed, and 
the disturbed planet had made one complete revolu- 
tion, the latter would, on the whole, have been neither 
accelerated nor retarded; and, therefore, in the long 
run, aU the accelerations and retardations of the dis- 
turbed planet, produced in any arbitrary position of 
the disturbing planet, will exactly balance. The same 
may be shown for every position of the disturbing 
planet ; and thus, on the whole, there is no alteration 
of velocity. Since, then, in the long run, the planet's 
velocity is not altered, and since (180.) the force 

K 
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directed to the sun is not altered, the planet's mean 
distance will not be altered. This reasoning does not 
prevent the increase or diminution of the velocity at 
particular parts of the orbit, and therefore the excen- 
tricity and the line of apses may vary ; but it shows 
that, if there is an increase at one part, there is a dimi- 
nution that balances it at another; and at the point 
where the orbit at the beginning of a long time, and the 
orbit at the end of that time intersect (which will be at 
mean distance nearly), the velocity will not be altered. 

Our demonstration supposes that the portions of the 
curves described in different revolutions, for the same 
position of the disturbing planet, are parts of one orbit, 
and therefore does not take account of the alteration in 
the magnitude of the disturbing force produced by the 
alteration of place which that force has previously 
caused. This has been taken into account, to a certain 
degree, by several mathematicians, and it appears, as 
far as they have gone, that this produces no alteration 
in the conclusion. 

(182.) Secondly, as to the place of perihelion, or the 
position of the line of apses. The motion of this will 
depend essentially on the excentricity of the orbit of the 
disturbing planet. Suppose, for instance, that the orbit 
of Venus was elliptical and the earth's orbit circular ; 
as the distance of these planets in conjunction is little 
more than ^^th of the earth's distance from the sun, the 
elUpticity of the orbit of Venus would bring that planet 
at aphelion so much nearer to the earth's orbit, that by 
far the greatest effect would take place when in con- 
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junction there ; and this, by (54), would make Venus' 
line of apses progress. But if the earth's orbit were 
more elliptic than that of Venus, and if the earth's 
perihelion were on the same side of the sun as the 
perihelion of Venus, it might happen that the principal 
action would take place at perihelion, and then, by (51.), 
the line of apses would regress. These effects would 
continue to go on, while the relative position of the 
lines of apses, and the proportion of the excentricities, 
remained nearly the same. As, in the long run, con- 
junctions would happen everywhere, the preponderating 
effect would be similar to the greatest effect ; and thus, 
the secular motion of the line of apses will be constant 
(tiU the positions of the lines of apses, &c., shall have 
changed considerably) ; its magnitude and direction will 
depend on the excentricities of both orbits ; but if the 
disturbed planet is the interior, and if the orbit of the 
other be not excentric, the line of apses will progress. 
The same is true, if the disturbed planet is exterior (the 
greatest action being then at the perihelion, if the 
interior orbit have no excentricity, and being directed 
to the sun). 

(183.) Thirdly, as to the excentricity. If the orbit 
of the disturbing planet were circular, the effect on the 
excentricity produced by conjunction at the place where 
the orbits are nearest, would be of one kind before con- 
junction, and of the opposite kind after conjunction, 
from the disturbing force in the radius vector, as well 
as from that perpendicular to the radius vector; and 
thus the excentricity would not be altered. The same 
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would happen if botli orbits were excentric, provided 
their lines of apses coincided. Thus it appears that 
there is no variation of excentricity, except the orbit of 
the disturbing planet is excentric, and its line of apses 
does not coincide with that of the disturbed planet. 
When these conditions hold (as they do in every 
planetary orbit), a general idea of the effect may be 
obtaiaed by finding where the orbits approach nearest ; 
then, if we consider the disturbance of the interior 
planet, siace the force draws it from the sun, the excen- 
tricity will be increased if it is moving from perihelion, 
or diminished if it is moving towards perihelion. For 
the exterior planet, as the force draws it towards the 
sun, the conclusion wUl be of the opposite kind. These 
effects are constant, till the excentricities and the posi- 
tions of the lines of apses have changed sensibly. The 
place where the force at conjunction produces the 
greatest effect on the excentricity may not be strictly 
the place where the orbits are nearest, but probably wUl 
not be far removed from that place. 

At the place where the orbits approach nearest, both 
planets in general are moving from perihelion, or both 
towards perihelion, so that when one excentricity is 
increased, the other is diminished. 

(184.) For the general stability of the planetary 
system, the positions of the lines of apses are not im- 
portant, but the permanency of the major axes and the 
excentricities are of the greatest importance. The con- 
clusion which we have mentioned as to the absence of 
secular variation of the major axis, from the action of 
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one planet, applies also to the disturbances produced by 
any number of planets, and thus we can assert that the 
major axes of the orbits of the planets are not subject 
to any secular variation. The excentricities are subject 
to secular variation, but even this corrects itself in a 
very long time : when the investigation is fully pursued, 
it is found that each of the excentricities is expressed 
by a number of periodic terms, the period of each being 
many thousands of years. Thus the major axis of the 
earth's orbit, notwithstanding its small and frequent 
variations, has not sensibly altered in many thousands 
of years, and will not sensibly alter ; the excentricity, 
besides suffering many small variations, has steadily 
diminished for many thousands of years, and will di- 
minish for thousands of years longer, after which it- will 
again increase. 

(185.) A remarkable relation exists between the varia- 
tion of the excentricities (of which that mentioned in 
(183.) is a simple instance), the result of which, as to the 
state of the excentricities at any time, is given thus : — 
The sum of the products of the square of each excen- 
tricity by the mass of the planet, and by the square root 
of the major axis, is always the same. 

Section VIII. — Ferturbation of Inclinaiion and Place of 
Mode. 

(186.) We have hitherto proceeded as if the sun, the 
moon, and all the planets, revolved in the same plane — 
as if, for instance, the sun were fixed in the centre of a 
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table, and aU the planets, with their satellites, revolved 
on the surface of the table. But this supposition is not 
true. If we suppose the earth to revolve on the surface 
of the table, the moon wUl, in half her revolution (we 
mean while she describes 180°, not necessarily in half 
her periodic time), rise above the table, and in the other 
half she will go below it, crossiag the surface at two 
points which, as seen from the earth, are exactly oppo- 
site. Venus will, in half her revolution, rise above the 
table, and in half will sink below it, crossing the table at 
two points which, as seen from the sun, are exactly 
opposite ; each of the other planets and satellites in like 
manner crosses the plane at points which, as seen from 
the central body, are exactly opposite. In different 
investigations it is necessary to consider the inclination 
of the plane of revolution or the plane of the orbit to 
different planes of reference : the line in which the plane 
of revolution crosses the plane of reference is called the 
line of nodes on that plane; and the angle which the 
plane of revolution makes with the plane of reference is 
called the inclination to that plane. The plane of refer- 
ence must always be supposed to pass tlirough the 
central body. 

(187.) The inclinations of all the orbits, except those 
of the small planets, are so trifling (the largest — namely, 
that of the moon's orbit to the earth's orbit — being, at 
its mean state, only 5°), that they may in general be 
wholly neglected in estimating the disturbance which 
one planet produces in the motion of another in its own 
plane. In some cases, however, as ia the inequalities of 
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long period, where the effective force is only the small 
part which remains after a compensation more or less 
perfect, no alteration of the forces must be neglected ; 
and here, as we have hinted in (171.), the inclinations 
must be taken into account. 

(188.) But though the alteration which the inclina- 
tion produces in the forces that tend to disturb the 
body's motion in its plane may, in most cases, be 
neglected, yet the force which tends to puU the body 
above the plane or hdoiu the plane cannot be neglected. 
In almost every case this force wUl be less than the 
force tending to disturb the motion in the plane, yet it 
will be much greater than the alteration which the 
inclination produces in that force. It is our object in 
this section to show the nature of the alteration which 
is produced by the force tending to pull the body from 
the plane. 

(189.) First, then, as to the effect of a force generally 
which acts perpendicularly to the plane of revolution. 
(We shall confine ourselves at present to forces which 
act perpendicularly to the plane, because it is evident 
that forces which act in, or parallel to, the plane of the 
orbit, whether in the radius vector or perpendicularly to 
it, will not cause the planet to depart from that plane.) 
Let fig. 40 be a perspective representation of an orbit, 
and a plane of reference. Suppose M A IST to be the line 
of nodes at which the plane of the orbit N Bi Bj crosses 
the plane of reference D E ; the central body A being in 
the line of nodes, and the part of the orbit marked by a 
dark line being above the plane, and that marked by a 
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dotted line being below it. Suppose that the planet 
has moved from N" to Bj, and that at Bi, before it reached 
the point highest above the plane D E, a force pulls it 
down towards the plane. After a short time, instead of 



Fig. 40. 




x:_..- 



going to Bj, where it would have been if no force had 
disturbed it, it will be found at &2; having described 
Bi 62; instead of Bj Bj. It is plain that the orbit in 
which the planet must have moved without a disturbing 
force, in order to describe Bi h^ now, could not be N Bj, 
but must be such a curve as n Bj, crossiag the plane 
D E at a point in the situation of the poiat n. There- 
fore, if no more disturbing forces act, the planet, which 
has described B^ \ as if it came without disturbance 
from n, wiU go on to describe an orbit as if it had come 
without disturbance from n, and will therefore describe 
an orbit n Bi h-^ m, crossing the plane D E in the points 
n and m. The line of nodes is changed from M A N to 
mAn. 

(190.) Here the line of nodes has twisted in a direc- 
tion opposite to the planet's motion, or has regressed. 
The inclination of the new plane is evidently less than 
that of the old one, since it passes through the same 
point B, and cuts the plane of reference in a line more 
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distant from B than the line in which the old one cut it, 
or the inclination is diminished. 

(191.) Now, if we conceive that at B3, iig. 41, after 
the planet has passed the point highest above the plane, 

B4 

Fia. 41. 1) ^ 





a force tends to pull it towards the plane, the planet, 
instead of going to B4, will go to &4, and instead of 
crossing the plane D E at M, will cross it at m ; and 
then, if it is not disturbed again, will proceed in an orbit 
of which B3 ^4 m is a part, and which will cross the plane 
D E at the points m and n. The new line of nodes has 
twisted here also in the direction opposite to the direc- 
tion of the planet's motion, or has regressed. But the 
inclination of the new plane is greater than that of the 
old one, since it passes through the same point B3, and 
cuts the plane of reference in a line less distant from 
B3 than the line in which the old one cut it, or the 
inclination is increased. 

(192.) "We have, then, this general result : If a force 
acting perpendicularly to the orbit tends to draw the 
planet towards the plane of reference, it always causes 
the line of nodes on that plane to regress; while 
the planet is moving from a node to the point highest 
above the plane of reference, it diminishes the in- 
clination to that plane ; and while the planet is moving 
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from the highest point to a node, it increases the in- 
clination. 

(193.) In the same manner, if the force tends to draw 
the planet from the plane of reference, it always causes 
the line of nodes to progress. While the planet is 
moving from a node to the point highest above the 
plane, it increases the inclination ; and while the planet 
is moving from the highest point to a node, it diminishes 
the inclination. 

(194.) Similar results would have been obtained if 
we had considered the action of the force while the 
planet is in that part of its orbit, which is on the other 
side of the plane D E. 

We shall now proceed with the consideration of the 
force perpendicular to the orbit, which is produced by 
the attraction of a disturbing body, 

(195.) First : It is plain that, if the disturbing body 
is in the plane of the orbit (produced, if necessary), it 
will not tend to draw either the central body or the 
planet out of that plane, and therefore will produce no 
disturbing force perpendicular to the plane of the orbit. 
Proceeding, then, with the supposition that the dis- 
turbing body is not in the plane of the orbit; and 
supposing fig. 42 to be a perspective view of an orbit 
B2 Bj B3 (which, to assist our ideas, may be conceived to 
differ little from a circle) with the disturbing body C 
out of the plane of the orbit, let us take three points, 
Bi B2 B3, of which Bi is at the the same distance as A 
from C, Ba is nearer to C, and B3 farther from C than A 
is. Suppose that the attraction of C draws A in a 
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certain small time through the space A a, and that when 
the planet is at Bj, or B2, or Bg, the attraction draws the 
planet in the same time through Bj hi, or B2 h^, or 
B3 63, respectively. Then (as in (71.) ) the attraction of C 

Pig. 42. 




upon the two bodies A and B would produce no disturb- 
ance in their relative motions, if it drew them through 
equal spaces in the same direction. Draw Bi di, Bj di, 
B3 ds, each equal and parallel to A a; then, if the attrac- 
tion had drawn B^ to di, there would have been no dis- 
turbance, and consequently the real disturbance at Bi is 
represented by a force which would have drawn the 
planet from di to b^. Similarly, the real disturbances at 
B2 and B3, are represented by forces which would have 
drawn the planet from cZj to b^, and from (ij to b^, respec- 
tively. Now, since C Bj is equal to C A, the forces of C 
upon A and Bj are equal, and therefore Bi bi is equal to 
A a, and therefore a b^ is parallel to A Bj, and therefore 
is in the same straight line with bi di ; and consequently 
at Bi the whole disturbing force is parallel to the radius 
vector, and there is no part perpendicular to the plane 
of the orbit. But at B2 the planet is nearer to C, the 
force therefore on the planet is greater, and Bj ^2 is 
therefore greater than A a or B2 £^2 ; also it is more nearly 
perpendicular to the plane of the orbit than B2 <?2 j and 
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consequently b^ is farther from the plane of the orbit 
than d2 ; and therefore the disturbing force di h^ is 
directed from the plane of the orbit towards the side on 
which C is. On the contrary, at B3 the planet is farther 
from ; the force on the planet is therefore less ; and 
B3 63 is therefore less than A a or B3 lij ; moreover, it is 
inclined more to the perpendicular than B3 d^, and con- 
sequently &3 is nearer to the plane of the orbit than 
d^ ; and therefore the disturbing force ^3 63 is directed 
from the side on which C is. Thus we find, 

(196.) When the central and revolving bodies are 
equally distant from the disturbing body, there is no 
disturbing force perpendicular to the plane of the orbit. 

(197.) When the revolving body is nearer the dis- 
turbing body than the central body is, the disturbing 
force perpendicular to the plane tends to draw the 
revolving body out of the plane to that side on which 
the disturbing body is. 

(198.) When the revolving body is farther from the 
disturbing body than the central body is, the disturb- 
ing force perpendicular to the plane tends to draw the 
revolving body out of the plane to the side opposite 
the disturbing body. 

We may now apply these conclusions to the altera- 
tion of the node and inclination of the moon's orbit 
produced by the sun's attraction. The plane of refer- 
ence is here supposed to be the plane of the earth's 
orbit. 

(199.) First : suppose the line of nodes of the moon's 
orbit to be in syzygies, or to pass through the sun. 
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Here the sun is in the moon's orbit produced, and 
therefore by (189.), there is no disturbing force perpen- 
dicular to the moon's orbit. 

(200.) Secondly : suppose the line of nodes to be in 
quadratures, or to be perpendicular to the line drawn 
from the earth to the sun, as in fig. 43. The sun, in 



Fig. 43. 



the figure, may be considered as being below the plane 
of the moon's orbit. Also, the moon's distance from 
the earth being small, the points, at which the moon's 
distance from the sun is the same as the earth's, are 
very nearly the same as the points of quadrature, or 
(in the case before us) they are very nearly the same as 
the nodes. Consequently, while the moon moves from 
B4 throTlgh Bi to B2, she is nearer to the sun than the 
earth is, and therefore the disturbing force, by (197.), 
tends to pull her downwards from the plane of her 
orbit : while the moon moves from B2, through B3, to 
B^, she is farther from the sun than the earth is, and 
therefore the disturbing force tends to pull her upwards 
from the plane of her orbit. In the case before us, 
then, the disturbing force is always directed towards 
the plane of reference. Consequently, by (192.), while 
the moon moves from B4 to Bj, the Une of nodes is 
made to regress, and the inclination is diminished; 
while the moon moves from Bi to B3, the line of nodes 
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regresses, and the inclination is increased; wHle the 
moon moves from B2 to B3, the line of nodes regresses, 
and the inclination is diminished : and while the moon 
moves from B3 to B4, the line of nodes regresses, and 
the incKnation is increased. The inclination, there- 
fore, is not sensibly altered in a whole revolution, but 
the line of nodes regresses during the whole of the 
revolution. 

(201.) Thirdly: suppose the line of nodes to be in 
such a position that the moon passes the line of nodes 
in going from quadrature to syzygy, as in fig. 44. 

N 

Pis. 44. 'v"^-^^^:;:^;;"-^ 

Here the sun is to be considered as below the moon's 
orbit, and, therefore, while the moon moves from B^, 
through Bi, to B2, the disturbing force tends to pull her 
down from the plane of the orbit, and while she moves 
from Bj, through B3 to B4, the force tends to pull her 
up from the plane of her orbit. Therefore, in goiag 
from B4 to N, the force pulls the moon from the plane 
of reference; and causes thereby a progression of the 
line of nodes and a diminution of the inclination 
(193.); in going from E" to the highest point 0, the 
force puUs the moon towards the plane of reference; 
and, therefore, causes the nodes to regress, and the 
inclination to diminish (192.) ; in going from the 
liighest point to B2, the force still pulls the moon 
towards the plane of reference; and, therefore, still 
causes the nodes to regress, but causes the inclination 
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to increase. Thus while the moon moves from B^ to N, 
the force causes the line of nodes to progress, and 
while she moves from N to Bj, it causes the line of 
nodes to regress; and, similarly, while she moves from 
Bj to M, the force causes the line of nodes to progress ; 
and while she moves from M to B4, it causes the line 
of nodes to regress. On the whole, therefore, the line 
of nodes regresses, but not so rapidly as in the second 
case. Also, while the moon moves from B^ to 0, the 
inclination is diminished, and while she moves from 
to B2 the inclination is increased; and, similarly, 
while she moves from Bj to P the inclination is dimi- 
nished ; and while she moves from P to B4 the incli- 
nation is increased. On the whole, therefore, the 
inclination is diminished. 

(202.) Fourthly: suppose the line of nodes to be 
in such position that the moon passes it in going from 
syzygy to quadrature, as in fig. 45. Here, also, the sun 



Fig. 45. 



is below the plane of the orbit produced ; and, therefore, 
from B4 to B2 the force tends to pull the moon down 
from her orbit ; and from B2 to B4 it tends to pull her 
up from it. As in the last case it would be seen, that 
while the moon moves from B4 to M, the line of nodes 
regresses, while from M to Bj, the line of nodes pro- 
gresses ; while from B2 to N, the line of nodes regresses ; 
and while from N to B4, the line of nodes progresses. 
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On the whole, therefore, the line of nodes regresses. 
Also, it will be seen, that while the moon moves from 
B4 to 0, the inclination is diminished ; while from O to 
Bj the inclination is increased ; while from Bj to P, the 
inclination is diminished ; and while from P to B4, the 
inclination is increased. On the whole, therefore, the 
inclination is increased. 

The same reasoning would. apply, and lead to the 
same conclusions in every respect, if we supposed the 
moon's orbit inclined in the opposite direction. 

(203.) Now the earth moves round the sun, and, 
therefore, the sun appears to move round the earth, in 
the same direction in which the moon moves round the 
earth. If then we begin with the state in which the 
line of nodes is passing through the sun (and in which 
neither the node nor the inclination undergoes any 
change, by the first case), we come next to the state in 
which the moon passes the line of nodes in going from 
quadrature to syzygy (in which the node regresses and 
the inclination diminishes, by the third case) ; then we 
come to the state in which the line of nodes coincides 
with the line of quadratures (in which the node regresses 
rapidly, and the inclination is not altered, by the second 
case) ; then we come to the state in which the moon 
passes the line of nodes in going from syzygy to quad- 
rature (in which the node regresses and the inclination 
is increased, by the fourth case) ; and then we come to 
the state in which the line of nodes again passes through 
the sun. This is when the sun has described, appa- 
rently, half a revolution round the earth (or rather less, 
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in consequence of the regression of the node), and in 
the other half revolution, the same changes in every 
respect take place in the same order. The inclination, 
therefore, is greatest when the line of nodes passes 
through the sun, or coincides with the line of syzygy ; 
and is least when the line of nodes coincides with the 
line of quadratures ; since it is constantly diminishing 
while we are going from the former state to the latter, 
and constantly increasing while we are going from the 
latter state to the former. This is the priacipal irregu- 
larity in the inclination of the moon's orbit ; all the 
others are very smaU. 

(204.) The line of nodes is constantly regressing at 
every revolution of the moon, ezcept when the line of 
nodes passes through the sun. The annual motion 
which we might at first expect it to have, is somewhat 
diminished by the circumstance, that the rapid regres- 
sion of the line of nodes, when in the position in which 
the greatest effect is produced, carries it from the line of 
quadratures more swiftly than the sun's progressive 
motion only, by making the line of quadratures to pro- 
gress, would separate them. But as the line of nodes 
never progresses, the diminution of the motion of the 
line of nodes occasioned thus, is very much less than the 
increase of the motion of the line of apses (107.). Also, 
as the force acting on opposite points of the orbit, tends 
to produce effects of the same kind, there is no irregu- 
larity similar to that explained in (106.). Hence the 
actual regression of the line of nodes, though a little less 
than might at first be expected, differs from that regres- 

L 
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sion by a much smaller quantity than that, by which 
the actual motion of the line of apses differs from the 
motion which at first we might expect it to have. The 
line of nodes revolves completely round in something 
more than nineteen years. 

(205.) The effect of the irregularity in the regression 
of the nodes, and the effect of the alternate increase and 
diminution of the inclination, are blended into one 
inequality of latitude, which depends on the sun's 
longitude, the longitude of the moon's node, and the 
moon's longitude. This inequality was discovered (from 
observation) by Tycho Brahe, about a.d. 1590. It may 
be considered to bear the same relation to the inclina- 
tion which the evection bears to the excentricity ; and, 
like the evection in longitude, it is the greatest of the 
inequalities in latitude. It is, however, much less than 
the evection ; its greatest effect on the moon's latitude 
being about 8', by which the mean inclination is some- 
times increased and sometimes diminished. 

(206.) There are other small inequalities in the 
moon's latitude, arising partly from the changes in the 
node and inclination, which take place several times in 
the course of each revolution (200.), &c. ; partly from the 
excentricity of the orbits of the moon and the earth, 
partly from the distortion accompanying the variation, 
and partly from the variability of the inclination itself. 
We shall not, however, delay ourselves with the expla- 
nation of all these terms. 

(207.) We shall now proceed with the disturbance of 
the planets in latitude. 
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In this inquiry it is always best to take the orbit of 
the disturbing planet for the plane of reference. Now 
let us first consider the case of Mercury or Venus dis- 
turbed by Jupiter. In this case, Jupiter revolving in a 
long time round the sun, which is the central body to 
Mercury or Venus, produces exactly the same effect as 
the sun revolving (or appearing to revolve) round the 
earth, which is the central body to the moon. The dis- 
turbing force of Jupiter, therefore, produces a regression 
of the nodes of the orbits of Mercury and Venus on 
Jupiter's orbit ; . and an irregularity in the motion of 
each node, and an alteration in the inclination, whose 
effects might be combined into one: and this is the 
only inequality in their latitude, produced by Jupiter, 
whose effects are sensible. 

(208.) The other inequalities in latitude depending 
on the relative position of the planets, possess no par- 
ticular interest; and a general notion of them may 
be formed from the remarks in the discussion of the 
motion of the moon's node. One case, however, may be 
easily understood. When an exterior planet is dis- 
turbed by the attraction of an interior planet, whose 
distance from the sun is less than half the distance of 
the exterior planet, and whose periodic time is much 
shorter, then the exterior planet is always farther from 
the interior planet than the sun is, and therefore, by 
(195.), there is a disturbing force urging it from the 
plane of reference when the planets are in conjunction, 
and to it when they are in opposition ; and thus the 
exterior planet is pushed up and down for every con- 

L 2 
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junction of the two planets. The disturbance, however, 
is nothing when the exterior planet is at the line of its 
nodes (195.). 

(209.) The near conunensurability of periodic times, 
which so strikingly affects the major axis, the excen- 
tricity, and the place of perihelion, produces also con- 
siderable effects on the node and the inclination. The 
reasoning of (175.) and (176.) will in every respect apply 
to this case : the greatest effect is produced, both on the 
motion of the node and on the change of inclination, 
when the planets are in conjunction : the gradual 
alteration of the point of conjunction produces a gra- 
dual alteration of these effects, which, however (in such 
a case as that of Jupiter and Saturn), is partially 
counteracted by the gradual change of the other points 
of conjunction : the uncompensated part, however, may, 
in many years, produce a very sensible irregularity in 
the elements. If we put the words line of nodes for 
line of apses, and inclination for excentricity , the whole of 
the reasoning in (175.), &c., will apply almost without 
alteration. 

(210.) For the secular variation of the position of the 
orbit, the following considerations seem sufficient. In 
the long run, the disturbed planet has been at every 
one point of its orbit a great number of times, while 
the disturbing planet has been at almost every part 
of its orbit. The disturbing force is always the differ- 
ence of the forces which act on the sun and on the 
disturbed planet. As the disturbing planet, in these 
various positions, acts upon the sun in all directions in 
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the plane of its orbit, its effect on the sun may be 
wholly neglected; and then it is easy to see that, 
whether the disturbing planet be exterior or interior to 
the other, the combined effect of the forces in all these 
points on the disturbed planet at one point, is to pull it 
from its orbit towards the plane of the disturbing 
planet's orbit. (This depends upon the circumstance 
that the force is greatest when the disturbing planet is 
nearest.) Consequently, by (192.), the line of nodes of 
the disturbed planet's orbit on the disturbing planet's 
orbit, in the long run, always regresses. If the orbits 
are circular, there is no alteration of the inclination, 
since, at points equally distant from the highest point, 
there is the same force on the disturbed planet ; and, 
therefore, by (192.), the inclination is increased at one 
time, and diminished as much at another. If the orbits 
are elliptic, one point may be found where the effect of 
the force on the inclination is greater than at any other, 
and the whole effect on the inclination will be similar 
to that. 

(211.) In stating that the nodes always regress in the 
long run, the reader must be careful to restrict this 
expression to the sense of regressing on the orbit of the 
disturbing planet. It may happen that on another 
orbit they will appear to progress. Thus the nodes of 
Jupiter's orbit are made to regress on Saturn's orbit by 
Saturn's disturbing force. The nodes of these orbits 
on the earth's orbit are not very widely separated : 
but the inclination of Saturn's orbit is greater than that 
of Jupiter's. If we trace these on a celestial globe, we 
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shall have such a figure as fig. 46 ; where E C represents 
the plane of the earth's orbit, J E the orbit of Jupiter, 
and S T that of Saturn. The orbit of Jupiter, by re- 
gressing on Saturn's orbit, assumes the position of the 
dotted line j e ; but it is plain that the intersection of 



Fig. 46. 



this orbit with the earth's orbit has gone in the opposite 
direction, or has progressed. If the motion of the node 
on Saturn's orbit from J to / is regression, the motion 
of the node on the earth's orbit from E to e must be 
progression. 

(212.) There is a remarkable relation between the 
inclination of all the orbits of the planetary system to 
a fixed plane, existing through all their secular varia- 
tions, similar to that between their excentricities. The 
sum of the products of each mass, by the square root 
of the major axis of its orbit, and by the square of the 
inclination to a fixed plane, is invariable. 

(213.) The disturbance of Jupiter's satellites in 
latitude presents circumstances not less worthy of re- 
mark than the disturbance in longitude. The masses 
are so small, and their orbits so little inclined to each 
other, that the small inequalities produced in a revolu- 
tion may be neglected. Even that depending on the 
slow revolution of the line of conjunctions of the first 
three satellites, so small is the mutual incliaation of 
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their orbits, does not amount to a sensible quantity. 
We shall, therefore, consider only those alterations in 
the position of the planes of the orbits which do not 
vary sensibly in a small number of revolutions. For 
this purpose, we must introduce a term which has not 
been introduced before. 

(214.) If the moon revolved round tlie earth in the 
same plane in which the earth revolves round the sun, 
the sun's attraction would never tend to draw the moon 
out of that plane. But (taking the circumstances as 
they really exist), the moon revolves round the earth 
in a plane inclined to the plane in which the earth 
revolves round the sun; and the consequence, as we 
have seen, is that the Hne of nodes upon the latter plane 
regresses, and the inclination of the orbit to the latter 
plane remains, on the whole, unaltered. The plane of 
the earth's orbit, then, may be considered a fundamental 
plane to the moon's motion ; by which term we mean 
to express, that if the moon moved in that plane, the 
disturbing force would never draw her out of it ; and 
that if she moved in an orbit inclined to it, the orbit 
would always be inclined at nearly the same angle to 
that plane, though its hne of nodes had sensibly altered. 
The latter condition will, in general, be a consequence 
of the former. 

(215.) In order to discover what will be the funda- 
mental plane for one of Jupiter's satellites, we must 
consider that, besides the sun's attraction, there is 
another and more powerful disturbing force acting on 
these bodies, namely, the irregularity of attraction 
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produced by Jupiter's flatness. The effect of this (as 
we shall show) is always to pull the satellites 1;owards 
the plane of Jupiter's equator. If Jupiter were spherical, 
the only disturbing force would be the sun's attraction, 
tending on the whole to draw the satellite towards the 
plane of Jupiter's orbit, and that plane would be the 
fundamental plane of the satellite. If Jupiter were 
flattened, and if the sun did not disturb the satellite, 
the irregularity in Jupiter's shape would always tend 
to draw the satellite towards the plane of his equator, 
and the plane of his equator would be the fundamental 
plane of the satellite. As both causes exist, the posi- 
tion of the actual fundamental plane must be found by 
the following consideration. We must discover the 
position of a plane from which the sun's disturbing 
force tends, on the whole, to draw the satellite down- 
wards, and the disturbing force depending upon Jupiter's 
shape, tends to draw it upwards (or vice versa) by equal 
quantities ; and that plane will be the fundamental 
plane. This plane must lie ietween the planes of 
Jupiter's orbit and Jupiter's equator, because thus only 
can the disturbing forces act in opposite ways, and 
therefore balance each other ; and it must pass through 
their intersection, as otherwise it would at that part be 
above both or below both, and the forces depending on 
both causes would act the same way. 

(216.) The disturbing force of the sun, as we have 
seen (82.), &c., is greater as the satellite is more distant ; 
the disturbing force depending on Jupiter's shape is 
then less, as we shall mention hereafter. Consequently, 
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as the satellite is more distant, the effect of the sun's 
disturbing force is much greater in proportion to that 
depending on Jupiter's shape. Thus, if there were a 
single satellite at the distance of Jupiter's first satellite, 
its fundamental plane would nearly coincide with the 
plane of Jupiter's equator ; if at the distance of Jupiter's 
second satellite, its fundamental plane would depart a 
little farther from coincidence with the plane of the 
equator ; and so on for other distances ; and if the dis- 
tance were very great, it would nearly coincide with 
the plane of Jupiter's orbit. If, then, Jupiter's four 
satellites did not disturb each other, each of them 
would have a separate fundamental plane, and the posi- 
tions of these planes would depend only upon each 
satellite's distance from Jupiter. 

(217.) In fact, the satellites do disturb each other. 
In speaking of the planets (210.), we have observed that 
the effect of the attraction of one planet upon another, 
in the long run, is to exert a disturbing force tending to 
draw that other planet (at any part of its orbit) towards 
the plane of the first planet's orbit. The same thing is 
true of Jupiter's satellites. Now, though each of them 
moves generally in an orbit inclined to its fundamental 
plane, yet in the long run (when the nodes of the orbit 
have regressed many times round), we may consider 
the motion of each satellite as taking place in its funda- 
mental plane. The question, therefore, must now be 
stated thus. The four satellites are revolving in four 
different fundamental planes ; and the position of each 
of these planes is to be determined by the consideration 
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that the satellite in that plane is drawn towards the 
plane of Jupiter's orbit by the sun's disturbing force, 
towards the plane of Jupiter's equator by the force de- 
pending on Jupiter's shape, and towards the plane of 
each of the other three satellites, by the disturbing force 
produced by each satellite: and these forces must 
balance in the long run. 

(218.) The determination of these planes is not very 
difficult, when general algebraical expressions have been 
investigated for the magnitude of each of the forces. 
The general nature of the results will be easily seen ; 
the several fundamental planes will be drawn nearer 
together (that of the first satellite, that of the second, and 
that of the third, will be drawn nearer to Jupiter's orbit, 
while that of the fourth wiU be drawn nearer to Jupiter's 
equator). The four planes will stUl pass through the 
intersection of the plane of Jupiter's equator with that 
of Jupiter's orbit. Thus, if we conceive the eye to be 
placed at a great distance, in the intersection of the 
planes of Jupiter's orbit and Jupiter's equator, and if 
the dotted lines in fig. 47 represent the appearance of 



Fig. 47. 




the fundamental planes which would exist if the satel- 
lites did not disturb each other, then the dark lines wiU 
represent the positions of these planes as affected by 
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the mutual disturbances. The inclination of Jupiter's 
equator to Jupiter's orbit is about 3° 5' ; and so great 
is the effect of his shape, that the fundamental plane of 
the first satellite is incKned to his equator by only 7" ; 
that of the second satellite by about 1' ; that of the 
third by about 5' ; and that of the fourth by about 24'^. 
Without mutual perturbation, the inclinations to Jupi- 
ter's equator would have been about 2", 20", 4,' and 48'. 

(219.) Having considered the positions of the funda- 
mental planes, we shall now consider the motion of a 
satellite, when moving in an orbit inclined to its funda- 
mental plane. 

(220.) The general effect will be of the same kind as 
that for the moon. Since the disturbing force which 
then tends to pull it from the plane of its orbit, tends 
to pull it towards the fundamental plane (as, supposing 
the satellite to be on that side of the fundamental plane 
next the plane of Jupiter's equator, the sun's disturbing 
force towards Jupiter's orbit is increased, that towards 
Jupiter's equator is diminished, and so for the others), 
the line of nodes will regress on the fundamental plane. 
The inclination on the whole will not be altered. That 
part of the regression of the nodes which depends on the 
sun's disturbing force will be greater for the distant 
satellites than for the near ones ; but that which depends 
on the shape of Jupiter (and which is much more 
important) will be greater for the near satellites than for 
the distant ones. On the whole, therefore, the lines 
of nodes of the interior satellites, will regress more 
rapidly than those of the exterior ones. Their annual 
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regressions (beginning with the second) are, in fact, 
12°, 2° 32', and 41'. 

(221.) But the disturbing force of one satellite upon 
the others will be altered by the circumstance of its 
orbit not coinciding with its fundamental plane; and 
the orbit remains long enough in nearly the same 
position to produce a very sensible irregularity. To 
discover the nature of this, we must observe that the 
force of one satellite, perpendicular to the orbit of 
another, depends wholly upon the inclination of the 
two orbits, so that, upon increasing the inclination, the 
disturbing force is affected. Suppose now, to fix our 
ideas, the second satellite moves in an orbit inclined to 
its fundamental plane ; what is the kind of disturbance 
that it will produce in the latitude of the first satellite ? 
First, it must be observed, that when moving in the 
fundamental planes, the forces depending upon the 
inclination of those planes were taken into account in 
determining the position of those planes ; so that here 
we have to consider only the alteration produced by the 
alteration in the second satellite's place. Next, we 
shall proceed in the same manner as in several pre- 
ceding instances, by finding what is the motion of the 
first satellite, related to the motion of the second satel- 
lite, which can exist permanently with this inclination 
of the second satellite. Now, in whatever part the 
actual orbit of the second is higher above, or less 
depressed below, the orbit of the first, than the funda- 
mental plane of the second was, at that part there will 
be a greater force drawing the first satellite up, or a 
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smaller force drawing it down (in the conjunctions at 
that part), than before. The alteration of force, then, 
will be generally represented by supposing a force to 
act on the first satellite, at different points of its orbit, 
towards the same side of its plane as the side on which 
the second satellite's orbit is there removed from its 
fundamental plane, and proportional to the magnitude 
of that removal. Now, conceiving the inequality intro- 
duced into the motion of the first satellite to be a small 
incliaation of its orbit to its fundamental plane (which 
is the only inequality of Jupiter's satellites that we 
consider), the nodes of this orbit cannot correspond to 
the places where the second satellite is furthest from its 
fundamental plane ; for then, at one node of the first 
satellite, the disturbing force, before and after passing 
that node, being great, and not changing its direction, 
would not alter the place of the node, but would greatly 
alter the inclination : and at the opposite node, .the 
force acting in the opposite direction would produce the 
same effect ; and thus the permanency of the inequality 
would be destroyed. We must then suppose the nodes 
of the orbit of the first satellite on its fundamental 
plane to coincide with those of the orbit of the second 
satellite on its fundamental plane. But is the inclina- 
tion to be the same way, or the opposite way? To 
answer this, we must consider that the action of Jupi- 
ter's shape would tend to make the nodes of the first 
satellite regress much more rapidly than those of the 
second ; but as our orbit of the first satellite is assumed 
to accompany the second in its revolution, the dis- 
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turbing force depending on the second must be such as 
to destroy a part of this regression, or to produce (sepa- 
rately) a progression of the nodes of the first; conse- 
quently, the disturbing force produced by the second 
must tend to draw the first from its fundamental 
plane (193.). But the disturbing force produced by the 
second is in the same direction as the distance of the 
second from the fundamental plane of the second ; con- 
sequently, the orbit of the first must lie in the same 
position, with regard to the fundamental plane of the 
first, in which the orbit of the second lies with regard 
to the fundamental plane of the second. The same 
reasoning applies to eTery other case of an interior 
sateUite disturbed by an exterior; and thus we have 
the conclusion : If the orbit of one of Jupiter's satel- 
lites is inclined to its fundamental plane, it affects the 
orbit of each of the satellites interior to it with an 
inclination of the same kind, and with the same nodes. 

(222.) Let us now inquire what will be the nature of 
the inequality produced in the latitude of the third 
satellite. The same reasoning and the same words may, 
in every part, be adopted, except that the regression of 
the nodes of the third satellite, as produced by Jupiter's 
shape, will be slower than that of the second sateUite, 
and therefore the disturbing force which acts on the 
third, must now be such as to quicken the regression of 
its nodes, and must therefore be directed towards its 
fundamental plane. From this consideration we find, 
as a general conclusion, if the orbit of one of Jupiter's 
satellites is inclined to its fundamental plane, it affects 
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the orbit of each of the satellites exterior to it, with an 
inclination of the opposite kind, but with the same 
nodes. 

(223.) The first satellite's orbit appears to have no 
sensible inclination to its fundamental plane ; but those 
of the second, third, and fourth are inclined to their 
fundamental planes (the second 25', and the third and 
fourth about 12'), and these are found to produce in the 
others inequalities such as we have investigated. 

(224.) It is only necessary to add, that the disturbance 
of the first satellite by the second produces an altera- 
tion in the action of the first on the second, tending to 
draw the second from its fundamental plane, and there- 
fore to diminish, by a small quantity, the regression 
of its nodes. In the same manner, the altered action 
of the third on the second tends to draw the second 
towards its fundamental plane, and therefore to increase, 
by a small quantity, the regression of its nodes. There 
is exactly the same kind of complication with regard to 
the disturbances of those bodies in latitude as with 
regard to those in longitude, explained in (150.), &c. 

(225.) The only other inequality in latitude, which 
is sensible, is that depending on the position of the 
sun, with regard to the nodes of the orbits on the 
plane of Jupiter's orbit (that is, with regard to the node 
of Jupiter's equator on Jupiter's orbit), and this amounts 
to only a few seconds. It is exactly analogous to that 
of the moon, explained in (205.). 
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Section IX. — Effects of the Ohlateness of Planets upon 
the Motions of their Satellites. 

(226.) In the investigations of motion about a central 
body, we have supposed that central body to be a 
spherical ball. This makes the investigation remark- 
ably simple ; for it is demonstrated by mathematicians, 
that the spherical form possesses the following pro- 
perty : the attraction of all the matter in a sphere upon 
another body at any distance external to it is exactly 
the same as if all the matter of the sphere were col- 
lected at the centre of the sphere. In the investigation 
of motion about a centre, we may therefore lay aside 
(as we have usually done) all consideration of the size 
of the attracting body, if that body is spherical. 

(227.) But the planets are not spherical. Whether 
or not they have ever been fluid, still they have (at 
least, the earth has) a great extent of fluid on its sur- 
face, and the form of this fluid will be affected by the 
rotation of the planet. The fluid will spread out most 
where the whirling motion is most rapid, that is, at the 
equator. Thus it appears from theory, and it is also 
found from measures, that the earth is not a sphere, but 
a spheroid, flattened at the north and south poles, and 
protuberant at the equator. The proportion of the axes 
differs little from the proportion of 299 : 300 ; so that 
a line drawn through the earth's centre, and passing 
through the equator, is longer than one passing through 
the poles, by 27 miles. 

(228.) The flattening of Jupiter is still more remark- 
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able. The proportion of Ms axes differs little from that 
of 13 : 14, and thus the difference of his diameters is 
nearly 6000 miles. In fact, the eye is immediately 
caught by the elliptic appearance of Jupiter, on viewing 
him for a moment in a telescope. 

(229.) It is our business, in the present section, to 
point out the general effects of this shape upon the 
motion of satellites. The agreement of observation 
with calculation on this point is certainly one of the 
most striking proofs of the correctness of the theory, 
" that every particle of matter attracts every other par- 
ticle, according to the law of Universal Gravitation." 

(230.) We will begin with explaining the law 
according to which an oblate planet attracts a satellite 
in the plane of its equator. 

The spheroid represented by the dark line in fig. 48 



Fig. 48. 



may be supposed to be formed from the sphere repre- 
sented by the dotted line, by cutting off a quantity of 
matter from each pole. To simplify our conception, 
let us suppose that aU the matter cut off was in one 
lump at each pole ; that is, at the points D and E. 
The attraction of the whole sphere on the satellite B, 
as we have remarked, is the same as if all the matter 
of the sphere were collected at A. But the attraction 
of the part cut off is not the same as if it were col- 
lected at A, inasmuch as its distance from B is greater, 

M 
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and as the direction of the attraction to D, or to E, is 
not the same as that to A. Thus, suppose AD is 
called 1, and A B is called 10. Since the forces are 
inversely as the squares of the distances at which the 
attracting mass is situate, the attraction of the lump D, 
if at the point A, where its distance from B is 10, may 
be called -j-i-j- ; but if at D, it must be called ^-i^, since 
the square of B D is equal to the sum of the squares of 
B A and AD, that is, to the sum of 100 and 1. Also 
the direction of attraction is not the same ; for, if the 
attraction of D should draw the satellite through B b, 
and if 6 c be drawn perpendicular to A B, the only effec- 
tive approach to A is the distance B c, which is less 
than B & in the proportion of B A to B D, or of 10 to 
\/101 ; and, therefore, the effective attraction of D, 
estimated by the space through which it draws the 

10 

satellite towards A, must be called . And 

101 X VlOl 

tliis is the whole effect which its attraction produces ; 

for though the attraction of D alone tends to draw the 

satellite above A B, yet the attraction of E will tend to 

draw it as much below A B ; and thus the parts of the 

force which act perpendicular to A B will destroy each 

other. We have, then : the attraction of the lump D, 

if placed at A, would be represented by =-^ = O'Ol ; 

but as placed at D, its effective attraction is repre- 

10 

sented by ;=- = 0-0098518. The difference 

lUl X -y/IUI 

is 0-0001482, or nearly ^^QQQQQ tb. of the whole attrac- 
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tion of D, and the same for E. Consequently, the 
lumps at D and E produce a smaller effective attrac- 
tion on B than if they were collected at A ; but the 
whole sphere produces the same effect as if its whole 
mass were collected at A ; and, therefore, the part left 
after cutting away the lumps at D and E produces a 
greater attraction than if its whole mass were collected 
at A. 

(231.) But it is important to inquire, whether this 
attraction is greater than if the matter of the spheroid 
were collected in the centre, in the same proportion at 
all distances of the satellite. For this purpose, suppose 
the distance of the satellite to be 20. The same 
reasoning would show, that the attraction of the 
lump D, if placed at A, must now be represented by 

-— — = 0-0025 ; but that, if placed at D, its effective at- 
400 

20 

traction is represented by =:= = 0-002490653. 

^ 401 X V401 

The difference now is 0-000009347, or nearly 



100000 

of the whole attraction of D. Consequently by re- 
moving the satellite to twice the distance from A, the 
difference between the effective attraction of the lump 
at A and at D, bears to the whole attraction of the 
lump at A, a proportion four times smaller than 
before. And, therefore, the attraction of the spheroid, 
though still greater than if its whole matter were 
collected at A, differs from that by a quantity, whose 
proportion to the whole attraction is only one-fourth of 

M 2 
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what it was before. If we tried different distances in 
the same manner, we should iind, as a general law, 
that the proportion which the difference (of the actual 
attraction, and the attraction supposing all the matter 
collected at the centre) bears to the latter, diminishes 
as the square of the distance from A increases. 

(232.) The attraction of an oblate spheroid upon 
a satellite, or other body, in the plane of its equator, 
may, therefore, be stated thus: — There is the same 
force as if all the matter of the spheroid were collected 
at its centre, and, besides this, there is an additional 
force, depending upon the oblateness, whose proportion 
to the other force diminishes as the square of the 
distance of the satellite is increased. 

(233.) Now, let us investigate the law according to 
which an oblate spheroid attracts a body, situate in the 
direction of its axis. 

Proceeding in the same manner as before, and sup- 
posing the distance A B to be 10, the attraction of the 



Fig. 49. 




lump, which at A would be represented by -j-^, will at 
D be represented by Vw and will at E be represented 
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by -pi-p (since the distances of D and E from B are 
respectively 9 and 11). Hence, if the two equal 
lumps, D and E, were collected at the centre, their 

attraction on B would be y^ + jttk = -^ = 0'02. In 
the positions D and E, the sum of their attrac- 
tions on B is gj + J21 = 0-0206100. The difference 

is 0'0006100, by which the attraction in the latter case 
is the greater. Consequently, the attraction of the 
lumps in the positions D and E is greater than if they 
were collected at the centre by nearly -ri-otli of their 
whole attraction; but the attraction of the whole 
sphere is the same as if all the matter of the sphere 
were collected at the centre; therefore, when these 
parts are removed, they must leave a mass, whose 
attraction is less than if its whole matter were col- 
lected in the centre. With regard to the alteration 
depending on the distance of B, it would be found, on 
trial, to follow the same law as before. 

(234.) The attraction of a spheroid on a body in the 
direction of its axis, may, therefore, be represented, by 
supposing the whole matter collected at the centre, and 
then supposing the attraction to be diminished by 
a force depending on the oblateness, whose proportion 
to the whole force diminishes as the square of the 
distance of the body is increased. 

(235.) Since the attraction on a body, in the plane 
of the equator, is greater than if the mass of the 
spheroid were collected at its centre, and the attrac- 
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tion on a body in the direction of the axis is less, it will 
readily be understood, that in taking directions, succes- 
sively more and more inclined to the equator, on both 
sides, the attraction successively diminishes. And 
there is one inclination, at which the attraction is 
exactly the same as if the whole mass of the spheroid 
were collected at its centre. 

(236.) Now, suppose that a satellite revolves in an 
orbit, which coincides with the plane of the equator, or 
makes a small angle with it ; what will be the nature 
of its orbit ? For this investigation we have only to 
consider, that there is acting upon the satellite a force, 
the same as if all the matter of the spheroid were col- 
lected at its centre, and, consequently, proportional 
inversely to the square of the distance, and that, with 
this force only, the satellite would move in an ellipse, 
whose focus coincided with the centre of the spheroid. 
But besides this, there is a force always -directed to the 
centre, depending on the oblateness. One effect of it 
will be, that the periodic time will be shorter with the 
same mean distance, or the mean distance greater with 
the same periodic time, than if the former were the 
only force (46.). Another effect will be, that when 
the satellite is at its greatest distance, tliis force will 
cause the line of apses to regress, and when at its 
smallest distance, this force will cause the line of apses 
to progress (50.) and (53.). If this force, at different 
distances, were, in the same proportion as the other 
attractive force, it would, on the whole, cause no 
alteration in the position of the line of apses (for it 
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would amount to the same as increasing the central 
mass in a certain proportion, in which case an ellipse, 
with invariable line of apses, would be described ; that 
is, the regression at the greatest distance would be 
equal to the progression at the least distance. See the 
note to (98.) ). But (231.) the proportion of this force 
to the other diminishes as the distance is increased. 
Consequently, the regression at the greatest distance is 
less than the progression at the least distance, and, 
therefore, on the whole, the line of apses progresses. 
Also, the nearer the satellite is to the planet, the 
greater is the proportion of this force to the other 
attraction; and, therefore, the more rapid is the pro- 
gression of the line of apses at every revolution. The 
progression of the line of apses of the moon's orbit, 
produced by the earth's oblateness, is so small in 
comparison with that produced by the sun's disturbing 
force, that it can hardly be discovered; but the pro- 
gression of the lines of apses in the orbits of Jupiter's 
satellites, produced by the oblateness of Jupiter, is so 
rapid, especially for the nearest satellites, that the pa,rt 
produced by the sun's disturbing force is small in 
comparison with it. 

(237.) We shall now proceed with the investigation 
of the disturbances in a satellite's latitude, produced by 
the oblateness of a planet. 

(238.) First, It is evident that if the satellite's orbit 
coincides with the plane of the planet's equator, there 
will be no force tending to pull it up or down from 
that plane ; and, therefore, it will continue to revolve in 
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that plane. In this case, then, there is no disturbance 
in latitude ; we must, therefore, in the following inves- 
tigation, suppose the orbit inclined to the plane of the 
equator. 

In fig. 50, then, let us consider (as before) the effect 
of the attractions of the two lumps at D and E, in 
pulling the satellite B perpendicularly to the line A B. 



Fig. 50. 




Now D is nearer to B than E is ; also the line D B is 
more inclined than E B to A B. If the attraction of D 
alone acted, it would in a certain time draw the 
satellite to d ; and fd would be the part of the motion 
of B, which is perpendicular to A B ; and this motion 
is upwards. In like manner, if the attraction of E 
alone drew B to e in the same time, g e would be the 
motion perpendicular to A B, and this motion is down- 
wards. When both attractions act, these effects are 
combined ; the question then is, whicli is greater, / d 
ov g e? Now, since D is nearer than E, the attraction 
of D is greater than that of E, therefore B ^ is greater 
than Be; also B d is more inclined than Be to B A ; 
therefore df is much greater than g e. Hence, the 
force which tends to draw B upwards is the prepon- 
derating force; and therefore, on the whole, the com- 
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bined attractions of D and E will tend to draw the 
satellite upwards from the line BA. But the attrac- 
tion of the whole sphere would tend to draw it along 
the line B A. Therefore, when D and E are removed, 
the attraction of the remaining mass (that is, the 
oblate spheroid) will tend to draw B below the line 
B A. In estimating the attraction of an oblate sphe- 
roid, therefore, we must consider, that besides the force 
directed to the centre of the spheroid, there is always 
a force perpendicular to the radius vector directed 
towards the plane of the equator, or tending to draw 
a satellite from the plane of its orbit towards the plane 
of the planet's equator. If the satellite is near to the 
planet, the inequality of the proportion of the distances 
D B and E B is increased, and the inequality of the 
inclinations to BA is also increased; and the dis- 
turbance is, therefore, much greater for a near satellite 
than for a distant one. 

(239.) We have seen (215.) the effect of this dis- 
turbing force in determining the fundamental planes 
of the orbits of Jupiter's satellites. And from (192.), 
&c., we can infer, at once, that this force will cause the 
line of nodes to regress, if the orbit is inclined to 
the fundamental plane, and the more rapidly as the 
satellite is nearer to the planet. If there were no 
other disturbing force, the inclination of those orbits 
to the plane of Jupiter's equator would be invariable, 
and their nodes would regress with different velocities, 
those of the near satellites regressing the quicker. In 
point of fact, the circumstances of the inner satellites 
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are very nearly the same as if no other disturbing force 
existed, so great is the effect produced by Jupiter's 
oblateness. 

(240.) The figure of Saturn, including in our con- 
sideration the ring which surrounds him, is different 
from that of Jupiter; but the same principles will 
apply to the general explanation of its effects on the 
motion of its satellites. The body of Saturn is oblate, 
and the forces which it produces are exactly similar to 
those produced by Jupiter. The effect of the ring may 
be thus conceived : — If we inscribe a spherical surface 
in an oblate spheroid, touching its surface at the two 
poles, the spheroid will be divided into two parts ; 
a sphere whose attraction is the same as if all its 
matter were collected at its centre, and an equatorial 
protuberance analogous in form to a ring. The whole 
irregularity in the attraction of the spheroid is evi- 
dently due to the attraction of this ring-like protu- 
berance, since there is no such irregularity in the 
attraction of the sphere. We infer, therefore, that the 
irregularity in the attraction of a ring is of the same 
kind as the irregularity in the attraction of a spheroid, 
but that it bears a much greater proportion to the 
whole attraction for the ring than for the spheroid, 
since the ring produces all the irregularity without the 
whole attraction. Now, the plane of Saturn's ring 
coiucides with the plane of Saturn's equator, so that 
the effect of the body and ring together is found by 
simply adding effects of the same kind, and is the 
same as if Saturn were very oblate. The rate of 
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progression of the perisaturnium of any satellite, and 
the rate of regression of its node, will, therefore, be 
rapid. In other respects, it is probable, that the theory 
of these satellites would be very simple, since all 
(except the sixth) appear to be very small, and the 
sun's disturbing force is too small to produce any 
sensible effects. 

(241.) The satellites of Saturn, except the sixth, have' 
been observed so little, that no materials exist upon 
which a theory can be founded. A careful series of 
observations on the sixth satellite has lately been made 
by Bessel, from which, by comparing the observed 
progress of the perisaturnium and regression of the 
node, with those calculated on an assumed mass of the 
ring, the real mass of the ring has been found. It 
appears, thus, that the mass of the ring (supposing the 
whole effect due to the ring) is about -rrrth of the mass 
of the planet. 

(242.) The effect of the earth's oblateness in in- 
creasing the rapidity of regression of the moon's nodes 
is so small, that it cannot be discovered from observa- 
tion. But the effect on the position of the fundamental 
plane is discoverable. We have seen (204.) that the 
moon's line of nodes regresses completely round in 19 J 
years. The plane of the earth's equator is inclined 23J° 
to the earth's orbit, and the line of intersection alters 
very slowly. At some time, therefore, the line of nodes 
coincides with the intersection of the plane of the 
earth's equator and the plane of the earth's orbit, so 
that the plane of the moon's orbit lies between those 
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two planes ; and 9| years later, the line of nodes again 
coincides with the same line, but the orbit is inclined 
the other way, so that the plane of the moon's orbit is 
more inclined than tlie plane of the earth's orbit to the 
plane of the earth's equator. Now it is found, that in 
the former case the inclination of the moon's orbit to 
the earth's orbit is greater than in the latter by about 
16", and this shows, that the plane to which the incli- 
nation has been uniform, is neither the plane of the 
earth's equator, nor that of the earth's orbit, but makes 
with the latter an angle of about 8", and is inclined 
towards the former. 

(243.) There is another effect of the earth's oblate- 
ness (the only other effect on the moon which is sen- 
sible) that deserves notice. The inclination of the 
moon's orbit to the earth's orbit is less than 5°, and the 
inclination of the earth's equator to the earth's orbit is 
23 J°. Consequently, when the moon's orbit lies between 
these two planes, the inclination of the moon's orbit to 
the earth's equator is about 19° ; and when the line of 
nodes is again in the same position, but the orbit is 
inclined the other way, the inclination of the moon's 
orbit to the earth's equator is about 28°. At the latter 
time, therefore, in consequence of the earth's oblateness, 
the moon, when farthest from its node, will, by (235.), 
experience a smaller attraction to the earth than at the 
former time when farthest from its node. When in the 
line of nodes, the attractions in the two cases will be 
equal. On the whole, therefore, the attraction to the 
earth will be less at the latter time than at the former. 
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For the period of 9| years, therefore, the earth's attrac- 
tion on the moon is gradually diminished, and then is 
gradually increased for the same time. The moon's 
orbit (47.) becomes gradually larger in the first of these 
times, and smaller in the second. The change is very 
minute, but, as explained in (49.), the alteration in the 
longitude may be sensible. It is found by observa- 
tion to amount to about 8", by which the moon is 
sometimes before her mean place, and sometimes be- 
hind it. If the earth's flattening at each pole were 
more or less than 3-5-0 th of the semi-diameter, the effects 
on the moon, both in altering the position of the funda- 
mental plane, and in producing this inequality in the 
longitude, would be greater or less than the quantities 
that we have mentioned ; and thus we are led to the 
very remarkable conclusion, that by observing the moon 
we can discover the amount of the earth's oblateness, 
supposing the theory to be true. This has been done ; 
and the agreement of the result thus obtained, with 
that obtained from direct measures of the earth, is one 
of the most striking proofs of the correctness of the 
Theory of Universal Gravitation. 



THE END. 
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EUTEOPIUS.— Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By W. Welch, M.A. 

and C. G. Ddffield, M.A. 
HOMEPv.— ILIAD. BOOK! By Eev. J.Bond, M.A., andEev.A.8.WALP0LE,M.A. 
BOOK XVIII. By S. E. James, M.A, Assistant-Master at Eton. 
ODYSSEY. BOOK I. By Eev. J. Bond, M.A., and Eev. A. B. Walpole M A 
HORACE.— ODES. BOOKS I. —IV. By T. E. Page, M.A., Assistant Mastel 
at the Charterhouse. Each Is. 6d. 
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LIVT.— BOOK I. By H. M. STEPHKsaoN, M.A. 
BOOK XXI. Adapted from Mr. Oapes's Edition. By J. E. Melhuish, M.A. 
BOOK XXII. By the same. [Shortly. 

THE HANNIBALIAN WAB. Being part of the XXI. and XXII. BOOKS OF 

LIVY adapted for Beginners. By G. C. Macaulat, M.A. 
THE SIEGE OP STEACUSB. Being part of the XXIV. and XXV. BOOKS OF 

LIVY, adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By G. Richards, M.A., and 

Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
LEGENDS OP ANCIENT ROME. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 

By H. Wilkinson, M.A. 
LUCIAN.— EXTRACTS PROM LUOIAN. With Exercises. By Rev. J. Bond, M. A., 

and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
NEPOS.— SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 

With Exercises. By G. S. Farnell, M.A. 
OVID.— SELECTIONS. By E. S. Shuokbdboh, M.A. 
BAST SELECTIONS PROM OVID IN ELEGIAC VBBSB. With Exercises. By 

H. Wilkinson, M.A, 
STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. With Exercises. By Rev. J. Bond, 

M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
paffiDR0S — SELECT FABLES. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 

By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
THUOYDIDES.— THE RISE OP THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. BOOK I. Chs. 

89-117 and 228-238. With Exercises. By P. H. Colson, M.A. 
VIRGIL.— SELECTIONS. By E. S. Shuckbuhob, M.A. 
GBORGICS. BOOK L By T. E. Paoe, M.A. 
BOOK IL By Rev. J. H. Skeine, M.A. 
.aiNBID. BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
BOOK IL By T. B. Paoe, M.A. 
BOOK III. By T. B. Page, M.A. 
BOOK IV. By Rev. H. M. Stephknson, M.A. 
BOOK V. By Rev. A. Oalvebt, M.A. 
BOOK VL By T. E. Page, M.A. 
BOOK VIL By Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. 

BOOK VIII. By Rev. A. Calvert, M.A [In preparation. 

BOOK IX. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

BOOK X. By S. G. Owen, M.A. [In preparation. 

XENOPHON.— ANABASIS. BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
BOOK I. With Exercises. By E. A. Wells, M.A. 
BOOK II. By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

BOOK III. By Rev. G. H. Nall. [771 preparation. 

SELECTIONS FROM BOOK IV. With Exercises. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 
BOOK rv. By the same Editor. [In preparation. 

SELECTIONS PROM THE CYBOPiBDIA. With Exercises. By A. H. Oooke, 

M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 

The following contain Introductions and Notes, but no Vocabu- 
lary :— 

OIOBRO.— SELECT LETTERS. By Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. 
HERODOTUS.- SELECTIONS PROM BOOKS VII. and VIII. THE EXPEDI- 
TION OF XERXES. By A. H. Cooke, M.A. 
HORAOE.— SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES. By Rev. W, 
J. V. Baker, M.A 
SELECT EPODBS AND AHS POETICA. By H. A. Dalton, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 
PLATO.— EDTHYPHRO AND MENBXENDS. By C. E. Graves, M.A., Classical 

Lecturer at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
TERENOE.— SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. By P. W. Cohhibh, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton 
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THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS.— PROM OALLINUS TO CALLIMACHU8. 

Selected by Rev. Herbert Kynaston, D.D. 
THUOYDroES.— BOOK IV. Chs. 1-41. THE OAPTUEB OF SPHAOTBRIA. By 

0. E. GKAVE8, M.A. 

CLASSICAL SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Pcap. 8vo. 
.ffiSOHINES.— IN OTBSIPHONTBM. By Rer. T. Gwatkik, M.A., and B. S. 
Shuckburoh, M.A. [In the Press. 

.ffiSOHYLDS.— PERSjE. By A. 0. Prickaud, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of New 
CoUege, Oxford. With Map. 3s. 6d. 
SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. SCHOOL EDITION. By A. W. Vekrall, Litt.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and M. A. Bayeibld, M.A, Head- 
master's Assistant at Malvern College. 3s. 6d. 
ANDOOIDES.— DB MTSTERIIS. By W. J. Hiokie, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ATTIO ORATORS.— Selections from ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDBS, LYSIAS, ISO- 
CRATES, AND ISAEUS. By R. C. Jzbb, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. 6s. 
CffiSAB.— THE GALLIC WAR. By Rev. John Bond, M.A, and Rev. A. S. 

Walpole, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 
OATULLUS.— SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. Simpson, B.A. 5s. The Text 

of this Edition is carefully expurgated for School use. 
CICERO.- THE CATILINE ORATIONS. By A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., Professor of 
Latin in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 3s. 6d. 
PRO LEGE MANILIA. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. By John B. B. Mayor, M.A , Professor 

of Latin in the University of Cambridge; 5s. 
PEO EOSCIO AMERINO. By B. H. Donkin, M.A 4s. 6d. 
PRO P. SESTIO. By Rev. H. A. Holden, Litt.D. 63. 
DEMOSTHENES.— DB CORONA By B. Drake, M.A. 7th Edition, revised by 
B. S. SErucKBxntGH, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
ADVERSUS LBPTINBM. By Rev. J. E. King, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 

College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 
THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
IN MIDIAM. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., and Hermau Haqeb, Ph.D., of 
the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. [In preparation. 

EURIPIDES.— HIPPOLTTUS. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin, and J. 
B. Bury, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 3s. 6d. 
MEDEA. By A W. Verrall, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Ss. 6d. 
IPHIGBNIA IN TAUBIS. By B. B. England, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
ION. By M. A. Batpield, M.A., Headmaster's Assistant at Malvern College. 

3s. 6d. 

BACCHAB. By E. T. Tyrrell, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 

of Dublin. [In preparation. 

HERODOTUS.— BOOK III. By G. C. Macaclay, M.A. [In the Press. 

BOOK V. By J. Btrachan, M.A, Professor of Greek in the Owens College, 

Victoria University, Manchester. [In preparation. 

BOOK VI. By the same. [In the Press. 

BOOKS VII. and VIIL By Mrs. Montagu Butler. [In the Press. 

HESIOD.— THE WORKS AND DATS. By W. T. Lendrum, M.A, Assistant 

Master at Dulwich College. [In preparation. 

HOMER.— ILIAD. BOOKS I., IX., XI., XVI.— XXIV. THE STORY OF 

ACHILLES. By the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and Walter Leaf, Litt.D., 

Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6s. 
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ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. By Prof. John B. B. Mayor. 2s. 6d. 
ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXI.— XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OP ODYSSEUS By S. 
G. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
HOEAOE.— THE ODES. By T. E. Page, M.A., Assistant Master at tlie Charter- 
house. 63. (BOOKS I., II., III., and IV. separately, 23. each). 
THESATIKES. ByARTHua Palmer, M.A., Professor of Latinin the University 

of Dublin. 63. 
THE EPISTLES AND AES POETICA. By A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., Professor 
of Latin in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 6s. 
ISAEOS.— THE OBATIONS. By William Eidgewat, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in Queen's College, Cork. [In preparation. 

JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES. By B. Q. Habdt, M.A. 63. The Text is 
carefully expurgated for School use. 
SELECT SATIRES. By Prof. John E. B. Mavoh. X. and XI. 3s. 6d. 
XII.— XVI. 43. 6d. 
LIVT. BOOKS II. and III. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 63. 
BOOKS XXI. and XXIL By Kev. W. W. Capes, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 
BOOKS XXIII. and XXIV. By G. 0. Maoaulay, M.A. With Maps. 63. 
THE LAST TWO KINGS OP MACEDON. EXTRACTS PEOM THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH DECADES OP LIVY. By F. H. Rawlins, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton. With Maps. Ss. 6d. 
THE SUBJUGATION OF ITALY. SELECTIONS PROM THE FIEST DECADE. 
By G. E. Marindln, M.A. [In preparation. 

LUCEETIUS.- BOOKS I.— III. By J. H. Waebubton Lee, M.A., Assistant 

Master at Rossall, 4s. 6d. 
LYSIAS.— SELECT ORATIONS. By E. S. Shuckbdkoh, M.A. 63. 
MARTIAL.— SELECT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 63. 6d. 
OVID.— FASTL By G. H. Hallam, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. With 
Maps. 5s. 
HEEOIDUM BPISTUL.ai XIIL By E. S. SHCCKBiJiiaH, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS L—IIL By C. Simmons, M.A. [In preparation. 
BOOKS XIII. and XIV. By the same Editor. 4s. 6d. 
PLATO.— LACHES. By M. T. Tatham, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.— V. By T. H. Waekkn, M.A., President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 63. 
PLAUTTJS.- MILES GLOBIOSUS. By R. W. Tybbell, M. A., Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Dublin. 2d Ed., revised. 5s. 
AMPHITBUO. By Abthdk Palmes, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University 
of Dublin. 63. 
FLINT.- LETTERS. BOOKS I. and IL By J. Cowan, M.A., Assistant Master 
at the Manchester Grammar School. 5s. 
LBTTBES. BOOK IIL By Prof. John B. B. Mayoe. With Life of Pliny by 
G. H. Rendajll, M.A. 53. 
PLDTAECH.— LIFE OP THBMISTOKLBS. By Rev. H. A. Holden, Litt.D. 5s. 

LIVES OP GALEA AND OTHO. By B. G. Haedy, M.A. 6s. 
POLYBIUS.— THE HISTORY OF THE ACHAEAN LEAGUE AS CONTAINED IN 

THE REMAINS OF POLYBIUS. By W. W. Capes, M.A. 63. 6d. 
PROPERTIUS.— SELECT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. Postdate, Litt.D., Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 2d Ed., revised. 6s. 
SALLUST.— CATILINA and JUGURTHA. By C. Mebivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
4s. 6d. Or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 
BELLUM OATULIN.a;. By A. M. CooK, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's 

School. 43. 6d. 
JUGURTHA. By the same Editor. ' [In prepa/ration. 

TACITUS.- THE ANNALS. BOOKS L and II. By J. S. Eeid, Litt.D. 

[In preparation. 
THE ANNALS. BOOK VI. By A. J. Chubch, M.A., and W. J. Bbodbibb, 
M.A. 28. 6d. 
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THE HISTORIBS. BOOKS I. and II. By A. D. Godlet, M.A., Fellow or 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 6s. BOOKS III.-V. By the same. 53. 
AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodkibb, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. Or separately, 2s. each. 
TEEENCE.— HAUTON TIMOBUMENOS. By E. S. Shuckbtiroh, M.A. Ss. 
"With Translation. 4s. 6d. 
PHORMIO. ByRev. JohhBokd, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
THDOTDIDES.— BOOK I. By 0. Brtans, M.A. [Inprepci/ration. 

BOOK II. By B. 0. Mahcbaht, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 

[In ^preparation. 
BOOK III. By C. Bryanb. t-T™ prtvaratim. 

BOOK IV. By C. B. Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer at St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 5s. 
BOOK V. By the same Editor. V^ (ht Press. 

BOOKS VI. AND VII. THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. By Rev. Peroiyal 

Frost, M.A. With Map. 5s. 
BOOK VIII. By Prof. T. G. Tucker, M.A. [In. prepa/ratim. 

TIBULLDS.— SELECT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. PoSTGATE, Litt.D. [/nj>rejiara(t(m. 
VIRGIL.— .ajNBID. BOOKS II. and III. THE NARRATIVE OF .ffiiNBAS. 

By B. W. HowsoN, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 3s. 
XENOPHON.— THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.-IV. By Profs. W. W. Goodwin 
and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek Grammar. With Map. 5s. 
HELLENICA. BOOKS L and IL By H. Hailstone, B. A. With Map. 48. 6d 
CTROP.aDIA. BOOKS VII. and VIIL By A. Goodwin, M.A., Professor of 

Classics in University College, London. 5s. 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. Cluer, B.A., BaUlol College, Oxford. 

6s. 
HIBRO. By Rev H. A. Holden, Litt.D., LL.D. 3s. 6d. 
OECONOMIOUS. By the same. With Lexicon. 68. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, for the use of 
Advanced Students ; Commentaries and Translations. 

.ffiSOHYLUS.— THE SUPPLICES. A Revised Text, with Translation. By T. 

G. Tucker, M.A., Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Mel- 
bourne. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. Wtfh Translation. By A. W. Verrall, 

Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
AGAMEMNON. With Translation. By A W. Verrall, Litt.D. 8vo. 12s. 
AGAMEMNON, CHOBPHORCE, AND BUMENIDBS. By A. 0. Prickard, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Bvo. [In preparation. 

THE BUMENIDBS. With Verse Translation. By Bernard Drake, M.A. 

8vo. 5s. 
ANTONDTUS, MARCUS AUEELIUS.— BOOK IV. OF THE MEDITATIONS. 

With Translation. By Hastings Crossley, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 
ARISTOTLE.— THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK I. Translated by a Cambridge 

Graduate. 8vo. 63. 
THE POLITICS. By R. D. Hicks, M.A., FeUow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

8vo. [In the Press. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. E. 0. Welldon, M.A., Headmaster of 

Harrow. Cr. 8vo. 10a. 6d. 
THE RHETORIC. Translated by the same. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, 

and Appendices. By E. M. Cope, Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 8vo. 14s. 
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THE ETHICS. Translated by Rev. J. B. C. Welldon, M.A. Or. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 
THE SOPHISTIOI BLBNOHI. With Translation. By E. Poste, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel OoUege, Oxford. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES.— THE BIRDS. Translated into English Verse. By B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D. Or. Svo. 6s. Help Notes to the Same, for the Use of 
Students. Is. 6d. 
ATTIO OBATOES.— FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. By E. C. Jebb, Litt.D., 
RegiusProfessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 259. 
BABRIUS.— With Lexicon. By Rev. W. G. RcTHEEroRD, M.A., LL.D., Head- 
master of Westminster. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
CICEKC— THE ACADEMICA. By J. S. Reid, Litt.D., Fellow of Cains CoUege, 
Cambridge. Svo. 15s. 
THE ACADEMICS. Translated by the same. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of Axbeht Watson, M.A. Translated 
by G. B. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Or.' Svo. 10s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, Litt. D. Svo. Ts. 6d. 
IPHIGBNIA IN AULIS. Edited by B. B. England, M.A. Svo. [In the Press. 
INTBODUOTION TO THE STUDY OP EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers). 
HERODOTUS.— BOOKS I.-III. THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OP THE EAST. 
Edited by A. H. Satce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 
Svo. 16s. 
BOOKS IV.-IX. Edited by E. W. Macan, M. A., Lecturer in Ancient History at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Svo. [In preparation. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by G. 0. Maoaulay, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 18s. 
HOMER.— THE ILIAD. By Walter Leak, Litt.D. Svo. Books I.-XIL 14s. 
Books Xin.-XXIV. 14s. 
THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose by Andrew Lang, M.A., Walter 

Leat, Litt.D., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. Butcher, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and Andrew Lang, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. B. 

Gladstone. 18md. Is. (Literature Prirners.) 
HOMERIC DICTIONARY. Translated from the German of Dr. G. Adtenriktb 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 63. 
HORAOE.— Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Gl. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
STUDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN THE ODES OP HORACE. 
By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OP JUVENAL. By John B. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 2 vols. 
10s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. Vol. IL 10s. 6d. 
THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated by Alex. Leepeh, M.A., LL.D., Warden of 
Trinity College, Melbourne. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
KTESLiS.— THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PBRSIKA OF KTBSIAS. By John 

QlLMORE, M.A. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
LIVY.— BOOKS I.-IV. Translated by Eev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

[In preparation. 
BOOKS XXI.-XXV. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Bbodribb, 

M.A. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
INTEODDOTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVY. By Eev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
MARTIAL.- BOOKS I. and IL OF THE EPIGRAMS. By Prof. John B. B. 
Mayor, M.A. Svo. [In the Press. 

PAUSANIAS.— DESCRIPTION OP GEEBCB. Translated with Commentary 
by J. G. Feazer, M.A., Follow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In preparatioji. 
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PHRTNIOHtJS.— THE NEW PHHTNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of tho Bcloga 
of the Grammarian Phryniohus. With Introduction and Commentary by Rev. 
W. G. Etjthebfoed, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 8vo. 188. 
PINDAE.— THE EXTANT 0DE8 OP PINDAB. Translated by Bbnesi Mtbbs, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE OLYMPIAI? AND PYTHIAN ODES. Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Basil Gildersleeve, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins 
University, U.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE NEMEAN ODES. By J. B. Bdey, M.A., PeUow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 8vo. [I'"' (he Press. 

PLATO.— PHLS/DO. By R. D. Aeohek-Hikd, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
PHiEDO. By W. D. Geddes, LL.D., Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 

8vo. 8s. 6d. 
TIMAEUS. With Translation. By R. D. Abcheh-Hini), M.A. Bvo. 16s. 
THE REPUBLIC OP PLATO. Translated by J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 

Vaughaw, M.A. 18mo. 4s. 6d, 
BUTHTPHBO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PH*DO. Translated by F. J. 

Church. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
PH^DRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by J. Wright, M.A. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 
PLAUT0S.— THE MOSTELLAEIA. By William Bamsat, M.A. Edited by 
G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. 14s. 
PLINY.— CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. C. Plinii Caecilil Secnndl 
Epistulas ad Traianum Imperatorem cum Eiusdem Responsis. By E. G. 
Hardy, M.A Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
POLTBIUS.— THE HISTORIES OP POLYBIUS. Translated by B. S. Shtjok- 

BUROH, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24s. 
SALLUST.— CATILINE AND JUSURTHA. Translated by A.W. Pollard, B.A 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. THE CATILINE (separately). Ss. 
SOPHOCLES— CBDIPDS THE KING. Translated into English Verso by B. D. A. 

Morshead, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester, Fcap. 8vo. 3b. 6d. 
TACITUS.- THE ANNALS. By G. O. Holbrooke, M.A., Professor of latin in 
Trinity College, Hartford, U.S.A. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 
THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Chdech, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE HISTORIES. By Eev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow of New CoUege, 
Oxford. 8vo. [In the Press. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, 

M.A. With Map. Or. Bvo. 6s. 
THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. 
Translated by A. J. Chubch, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With Maps. 
Cr. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP TACITUS. By A. J. Chdhch, M.A., 
and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. Bvo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
THEOOKITUS, BION, AND MOSOHUS. Translated by A. Lang, M.A IBmo 
4s. 6d. 

*^* Also an Edition on Large Paper. Cr. Bvo. 93. 
THUCYDIDES.— BOOK IV. A Revision of the Text, Illustrating the Principal 
Causes of Corruption in the Manuscripts of this Author. By Rev. W. G. 
Rotherfobd, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. Bvo. 78. 6d. 
BOOK VIII. By H. C. Goodhart, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[In the Press. 
VIRGIL.— Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A, and S. Lee, M.A. Gl. Bvo. Ss. 6d. 
THE .ENEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. -Cr. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.— Translated by H. G. Dakyns, M.A. In four vols. Vol. L, con- 
taining "The Anabasis" and Books I. and II. of "The Hellenica." Cr. Bvo 
10s. 6d. [Vol. IL in Ihl Press 
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GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, & PHILOLOGY. 

BELOHBR.— SHORT BXBROISBS IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR. Part L By Rev. H. 
Belohkr, LL.D., Hector of the High School, Dunedin, N.Z. ISmo. Is. 6d. 
KEY, tor Teachers only. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

Part II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, including EXERCISES 
IN LATIN IDIOMS, etc. 18mo. 23. KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. 33. 
BLAOKIE.— GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGOES FOR USB IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLBGBS. By John Stuaut Blackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
BEYANS.— LATIN PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON CAESAR'S GALLIC 
WAR. With a Classification of OEeaar's Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes 
on Caesar's Usages. By Clement Brtans, M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich 
College. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, tor Teachers only. 43. 6d. 
GREEK PROSE BXKRCISES based upon Thuoydidea. By the same. 

[In preparativn, 

OOOKSON.— A LATIN SYNTAX. By Chbistopheb Oookson, M.A., Assistant 

Master at St. Paul's School. 8vo. [In preparation. 

OORNELL UNIVBRSITY STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 

1. Flaoq, W. G. Hale, and B. I. Wheeler. I. The CUM-Constructions : their 
History and Functions. By W. G. Hale. Part 1. Critical. Is. 8d. nett. Part 

2. Constructive. 3s. 4d. nett. II. Analogy and the Scope of its Application 
in Language. By B. I. Wheeler, la. 3d. nett. 

EIOKB.— FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. By K. M. Bioke, B.A., Assistant Master 

at Oundle School. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLAM).— BXBROISBS ON LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM. ARRANGED 

WITH REFERENOB TO ROBY'S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By B. 

B. England, Assistant Lecturer at the Owens College, Victoria University, 

Manchester. Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 2s. 6d. 
aiLES.— A MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN PHILOLOGY. By P. Giles, 

M.A., Fellow of Gonville and CaiU3 College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 

[In th^ Press. 

aOODWDJ.— Works by W. W. Goodwin, LL.D., D.O.L., Professor of Greek in 

Harvard University, U.S. A. 
SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK VERB. New 

Bd., revised and enlarged. 8vo. 14s. 
A GREEK GRAMMAR. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Cr. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
GEBENWOOD.— THE BLBMBNTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. Adapted to the 

System of Crude Forms. By J. G. Greenwood, sometime Principal of the 

Owens College, Manchester. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
HADLEY AND ALLEN.— A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES. By James Hadlet, late Professor in Yale College. Revised 

and in part rewritten by F. de F. Allen, Professor in Harvard College. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HODGSON.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. A brief sketch of 

the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse for 

Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Ed., revised by 

P. 0. Hodgson, M.A. 18mo. 3s. 
JACKSON.- FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By Blomeield 

Jackson, M.A., Assistant Master at King's College School. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with Miscellaneous 

Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination Papers in Greek Scholarship. 

By the same. 18mo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 
KTNASTON.— EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF GREEK lAilBIC 

VERSE by Translations from English Dramatists. By Rev. H. Kynaston, 

D.D., Professor of Classics in the University of Durham. With Vocabulary 

Ex. fcap. 8vo. 68. 
KEY, for Teachers only. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
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LUPTON.- AN INTEODUOTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VBBSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By J. H. Ldpton, Sai-Master of St. Paul's School. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
KEY TO PABT II. (XXV.— C.) 01. 8vo. 33. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN LYRIC VERSE COMPOSITION. By the 
same. Gl. 8vo. 3s. KEY, tor Teachers only. Gl. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 
MAOKIE.— PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
AND ENGLISH. With Indexes. By Rev. Ems 0. Mackie, M.A., Classical 
Master at Heversham Grammar School. Gl. 8to. 4s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN.— FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. 0. Maomillan, M.A. 

Pcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE.— Edited by Rev. W. G. Rutherfokd, M.A., 
LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. Gl. 8vo. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR— ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. 2s. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR— SYNTAX. By the same. 2s. 
ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. In one volume. 3s. 6d. 
EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. Undebhill, M.A., 

Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. 2s. 
A SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A, Heard, M.A., 

Headmaster of Fettes College, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. lln preparation. 

MANUAL OF GREEK SYNTAX. By the Editor. [In preparation. 

ELEMENTARY GREEK COMPOSITION. By the Editor. [In preparation. 
MACMILLAN'S GREEK READER.— STORIES AND LEGENDS. A First Greek 
Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. Colson, M.A., 
Headmaster of Plymouth College. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 
BIACMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE.- By A. M. CooK, M.A, Assistant Master at 
St. Paul's School. First Part. Gl. 8vo. 33. 6d. Second Part. 2s. 6d. 

[Third Part in preparaticn. 
MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE.- By A. M. Cook, M.A. Being an 

abridgment of "Macmillan's Latin Course," First Part. Gl. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S LATIN READER.— A LATIN READER FOR THE LOWER 
FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By H. J. Haedt, M.A., Assistant Master at Win. 
Chester. GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MARSHALL.— A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, classified according ■ 
to the arrangement of Curtius's Greek Grammar. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., 
Headmaster of the Grammar School, Durham. 8vo. Is. 
MAYOR.— FIRST GREEK READER. By Prof. John B. B. Mayob, M.A., Fellow 

of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MAYOR.— GREEK FOR BEGINNERS.— By Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., late 
Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. Part I., with 
Vocabulary, Is. 6d. Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index. Fcap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Complete in one Vol. 4s. 6d. 
tllXON.— PARALLEL EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and 
Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. Nixon, M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer, King's College, Cambridge. Part I. — Historical and Epistolary. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and Latin, with 
General and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom. By the same. I. Oratorical. 
II. Historical. III. Philosophical. IV. Anecdotes and Letters. 2d Ed., 
enlarged to 280 pp. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS PROM PROSE EXTRACTS, including Easy Anecdotes and 
Letters and Notes and Hints. By the same. 120 pp. 3s. 

Translations of about 70 Extracts can be supplied to Schoolmasters (2s. 6d.), 
on application to the Author : and about 40 similarly of "Parallel Extracts, 
Is. 6d. post free. 
PANTm.— A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By W. E. P. Pamtik, M.A., 

Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. Gl. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
PEILB.— A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, Litt. D., Master of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 18mo. Is. 
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POSTGATB.— SBHMO LATINOS. A short Guide to Latin Prose Composition. 

By Prof. J. P. PosTOATE, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Camtoidge. Gl. 

8to. 23. 6d. KEY to " Selected Passages." Ql. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
POSTGATB AND VmOE.— A DIOTIONABT OF LATIN BTTMOLOGT. Bj 

J. P. PosTQATK and 0. A. Vince. [Tn preparation. 

POTTS.— HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PEOSB COMPOSITION. By A. W. Potts, 

M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Bx. fcap. 8yo. 3s. 
PASSAGKS FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE. Edited with Notes 

and References to the above. Ex. fcap. 8to. 2s. 6d. KB?, for Teachers only. 

2s. 6d. 

PRESTON.— BXEBCISBS IN LATIN VBESE OF VARIOUS KINDS. By Rev. 
G. Preston. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Ql. 8vo. 5s. 

BEID.- A GRAMMAR OF TACITUS. By J. S. Reid, Litt. D., Fellow of Caius 

College, Cambridge. ■ [In the Press. 

A GRAMMAR OF VIRGIL. By the same. [In preparation. 

ROBT.— Works by H. J. Robt, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautas to Suetonius. Part 
I. Sounds, Inflexions, Word-formation, Appendices. Or. 8vo. 9s. Part II. 
Syntax, Prepositions, etc. 10s. 6d. 
SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. Or. 8vo. 6s. 

EtJSH.— SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By B. 
Rush, B.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

RUST.— FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Rev, G. Edst, 
M.A. 18mo. Is. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. By W. M. Yates. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

aUTHERFOBD.— Works by the Rev. W. Q. RuTHEaroRD, M.A., LL.D., Head- 
master of Westminster. 
REX LEX. A Short Digest of the principal Relations between the Latin, 
Greek, and -Ajiglo-Saxon Sounds. 8vo. [In preparation. 

THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the Ecloga of the Gram- 
marian Phrynichua. With Introduction and Commentary. 8vo. 18a. (See 
also MoffmiUcm's Greek Course.) 

SHUCKBUBGH.— PASSAGES FROM LATIN AUTHORS FOE TRANSLATION 
INTO ENGLISH. Selected with a view to the needs of Candidates for the 
Cambridge Local, and Public Schools' Examinations. By E. S. Shuckbubqh, 
M.A, Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

SIMPSON. — LATIN PEOSB AFTEE THE BEST AUTHOES : Caesarian Prose. 
By F. P. Simpson, B.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2a. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

STBACHAH AND WILKINS.— ANALECTA. Selected Passages tor Translation. 
By J. S. Strachan, M.A,, Professor of Greek, and A. S. Wilkins, Litt. D., 
Professor of Latin in the Owens College, Manchester. Gr. 8vo. 5s. 

TEBINO Works by the Bev. E. Thrino, M.A., late Headmaster of Uppingham. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for Beginners. With 

Coloured Sentence Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

WELCH AND DDFFIELD. — LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES AR- 
RANGED FOR BEGINNERS. By W. Welch and 0. G. DcrriELD, 
Assistant Masters at Cranleigh School. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

WHITE.— FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek Gram- 
mar, and designed as an introduction to the Anabasis or Xenophon. By 
John Williams White, Assistant-Professor of Greek in Harvard University, 
U.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 43. 6d. 

WRIGHT.- Works by J. Wright, M.A., lata Headmaster of Sutton Coldfield 
School. 
A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin, 

with Progressive Exercises. Cr. 8vo. 4a. 6d. 
THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged from the First 
Book of Livy by the omission of DiJUcult Passages ; being a First Latin Read- 
ing Book, with Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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FIRST LATIN STEPS; OB, AN INTBODUCTION BY A SBBIB8 OV 
BXAMPLBS TO THE STUDY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Or. Svo. 8s. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. Ex. foap, Svo. 
2s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with Examples, Exercises, 
both Latin and English, on each Rule, and Vocabularies. Or. Svo. 23. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

ARNOLD.— A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY. By W. T. Arnold, 

M.A. [In preparation. 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OP PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION TO THE 

ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINB THE GREAT. By the same. Cr. Svo. 68. 

ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 

OF ROME by the late Thomas Arnold, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. 

Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

BEESLY.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OP ROME. By Mrs. Beeslt. 

Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
BURN.— ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 
Robert B0RN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. lUuatrated. 
Ex. cr. Svo. 14s. 
BURY.— A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE PROM ARCADIDS 
TO IRENE, A.D. 395-800. By J. B. Bokt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 2 vols. Svo. 323. 
fjT.AS.STfiAT. WRITERS.— Edited by John Richard Gbekn, M.A , LL.D. Fcap. 
Svo. Is. 6d. each. 
SOPHOCLES. By Prof. L. Campbell, M.A. 
EURIPIDES. By Prof. Mahaift, D.D. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Prof. S. H. Bctohkb, M.A. 
VIRGIL. By Prof. Nettlkship, M.A. 
LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

TACITUS. By Prof. A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribe, M.A, 
MILTON. By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 
FREEMAN.— Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.O.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
HISTORY OF ROME. (Historical Cvmse for Schools.) ISmo. [In prepca-ation. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. (Historical Cowrse for ScTiools.) ISmo. [In preparation. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. Svo. [In prepaa-atim. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. [Greek and Roman History.] Svo. 
10s. 6d. 
FYFFE.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF QRBECB. By C. A. PyrrE, M.A. Or. Svo. 

[In preparation. 

GARDNER.— SAMOS AND SAMIAN COINS. An Essay. By Perot Gardner, 

Litt.D., Professor of Archaeology in the University of Oxford. With lUustra- 

tions. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

GEDDES.— THE PROBLEM OP THE HOMERIC POEMS. By W. D. Geddes 

Principal of the University of Aberdeen. Svo. 14s. 
GLADSTONE.- Works by the Et. Hon. W. B. Gladstone, M.P. 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Cr. Svo. 6a. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF HOMER. ISmo. Is. 
GOW.— A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By James Gow, Litt.D., 
Master of the High School, Nottingham. With Illustrations, 2d Ed., revised. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 
HARRISON AND VERRALL.— MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT 
ATHENS. Translation of a portion of the "Attica" of Pausanias. By 
Margaret de Q. Verrall. With Introductory Essay and Archaeological 
Commentary by Jane E. Harrison. With Illustrations and Plans. Cr. 
Svo. 16a. 
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JEBB. — Works by R. 0. Jbbb, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 

Cambridge. 

THE ATTIC ORATOES FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

A PHIMBR OF GREEK LITERATURE. 18mo. Is. 

(See also Classiml Series.) 

KIEPERT.— MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H Kra- 

PERT. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
LANOIANI.— ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OP RECENT DISCOVERIES.— 
By RoDOLFo Lanciani, Professor of Arcbgeology fn the University of Rome. 
Illustrated. 4to. 24s. 
MAHAFFY.— 'Works by J. P. MAHAiry, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE ; from Homer to Menander. Cr. 8vo. 93. 
GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT; from the Age of Alexander to the Roman 

Conquest. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. From Plutarch to Polybius. 
Or. 8vo. [In the Press, 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With lUustratione. With Map. Cr, 

8vo. lOs. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. In 2 vols. Or. 8vo. 
Vol. I. The Poets, with an Appendix on Homer by Prof. Sayce. 9s. Vol. 
II. The Prose Writers. In two parts. 
A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. 18mo. Is. 
EURIPIDES. 18mo. Is. 6d. (CtesMoI Writers.) 
MAYOR.— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUB TO LATIN LITERATURE. Edited 
after HUbner. With large Additions. By Prof. John B. B. Mayor. Cr. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
NEWTON.— ESSAYS IN ART AND ARCH.ffi;OLOGY. By Sir Charles Newton, 

K.O.B., D.C.L. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
SAYCE.— THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. By A. H. Savoe, M.A., 

Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philosophy, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SHUCKBURGH.- A SCHOOL HISTORY OP ROME. By B. S. SHDCKBORaH, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

STEWART.- THE TALE OF TROY.' Done into English by Aubrey Stewart. 

Gl. 8vo. 33. 6d. 
WALDSTEIN.— CATALOGUE OF CASTS IN THE MUSEUM OP CLASSICAL 
ARCH.ffiOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE. By Charles Waldsteih, University Reader 
in Classical Archaeology. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

*^* Also an Edition on Large Paper, small 4to. 53. 
WILKINS.— Works by Prof. Wilkins, Litt.D., LL.D. 
A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Illustrated. 18mo. Is. 
A PRIMER OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 18mo. Is. 
WILKINS AND ARNOLD.— A MANUAL OP ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Prof. A. 8. Wilkins, Litt.D., and W. T. Arnold, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 

[In preparation. 

MODERN L.ANGUAGBS AND 
lilTERATURB. 

English ; French ; German ; Modem Greek ; Italian ; Spanish. 

ENGLISH. 

ABBOTT, A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR An Attempt to Illustrate some 

of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. By the Rev. E. 

A. Abbott, D.D., formerly Headmaster of the City of London School. Ex. 

fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
BACON.— ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Selby, M.A., Profes. 

Bor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona. Gl. 8vo. 83. 6d. 
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BURKE.— RBFLBOTIONS ON THB FKBNCH RBVOLUTION. By the same. 

01. 8vo. [In July. 

BROOKE.— PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITBRATDBB. By Rev. Stopfokd A. 

Brooke, M.A. ISmo. Is. 

EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the same. 2 vols. 8vo. [In pnparation. 

BUTLER.— H0DIBBAS. With Introduction and Notes, by Alfbed Mimes, 

M.A. Bi. foap. 8vo. Part I. Ss. 6d. Parts II. and III. 4s. 6d. 
CAMPBELL.— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by Ceoii M. 
Barkow, M.A., Principal and Professor of English and Classics, Doveton 
College, Madras. Gl. 8vo. [In preparation. 

COWPER.— THE TASK : an Bpistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; TiROoniinM, or a Re- 
view of the Schools ; and The Historv of John Gilpin. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. Benham, B.D. Gl. 8vo. Is. {Globe Baxdings from Standa/rd Authors.) 
THB TASK. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. 
Webb, M.A., Professors of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

[In preparation. 
DOWDEN.— SHAKESPBRB. By Prof. Dowden. 18mo. Is. 
DBYDEN.— SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

Prof. C. D. YoNOE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
GLOBE REABERS. For Standards I.-VI. Edited by A. P. Mokibon. 
Gl. 8vo. 

Book III. (232 pp.) 
Book IT. (328 pp.) 



Primer I. (48 pp.) 3d. 

Primer IL (48 pp.) Sd. 

Book I. (96 pp.) 6d. 

Book II. (136 pp.) 9d. 



Book T. (416 pp.) 
Book VI. (448 pp.) 



Illustrated 


Is. 


3d. 


Is. 


9d. 


2s. 




2s. 


6d. 



THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS.- Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 
Primer I. (48 pp.) 8d. 
Primer II. (48 pp.) 8d. 



Standard I. (92 pp.) 6d. 
Standard II. (124 pp.) 9d. 



Standard IIL (178 pp.) Is. 
Standard IV. (182 pp.) Is. 
Standard V. (216 pp.) Is. 3d. 



Standard VL (228 pp.) Is. 6d. 

* This Series has been abridged. from "The Globe Readers " to meet the demand 

for smaller reading books. 

GOLDSMITH.— THB TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; and the Deserted 
Village. With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Or. 8vo. 6d. 
THB VICAR OP WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith, by Prof. 

Masson. Gl. 8vo. Is. {Globe Readings fr(ym Standard Authors.) 
SELECT ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by Prof. C. D. Yonoe. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THB TRAVELLER AND THB DESERTED VILLAGE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. Barrett, B.A., Professor of English Literature, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Gl. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With Introduction and Notes. By H. Little- 
dale, B.A., Professor of History and English Literature, Baroda College. GL 
8vo. [In preparation. 

GOSSE.— A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE (1660-1780). 
By Edmund Gosse, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GRAY.- POEMS. With Introduction and Notes, by John Bradshaw, LL.D. 
Gl. 8vo. [In prepwration. 

HALES.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philological and Explana- 
tory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English, by J. W. Hales, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature at King's College, London. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

HELPS.— ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. With 
Introduction and Notes, by P. J. Eowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A., 
Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

JOHNSON.— LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's "Life of Johnson." With Pre- 
face and Notes by Matthew Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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LAMB.— TALES FROM 8HAKSPBABB. With Preface by the Rev. Canos 

AiNOER, M.A., LL.D. GL 8vo. 2s. (Gloie Readings from Standard Authors,) 
LITERATURE PRIMERS.— Edited by John Riohabd Qeeen, LL.D. 18mo. 

Is. each. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. R. Mohkis, LL.D. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXKROISBS. By R. Mokbis, LL.D., and H. 0. 

BoWEN, M.A. 
EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J 

Wetherell, M.A. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Niohol. 
QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION By Prof. 

Nichol and W. S. M'Cormick. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopfobd Brooke, M.A. 
8HAKSPERE. By Professor Dowden. 
THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 

arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Palqrave. In Two Parts. Is. each. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, Litt.D. 

ROMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. 8. Wilkins, Litt.D. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jebe, Litt.D. 
HOMER. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
A HISTORY OP ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FOUR VOLUMES. Or. 8to. 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopfohd Brooke, M.A. [In preparation. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (1660-1666.) By Georoe Saintsbcry. Ts. 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. (1660-1780.) By Edmund Gossr. 

M.A. 73. 6d. 
THE MODERN PERIOD. By Prof. Dowden. [In preparation. 

MACMILLAN'S READINa BOOKS. 
PRIMER. 18mo. 48 pp. 2d. 
BOOK I. for Standard I. 96 pp. 4d. 
BOOK IL for Standard II. 144 pp. 

5d. 
BOOK IIL for Standard III. 160 

pp. 6d. 

Book VI. is fitted for Higher Classes, and as an Introduction to English Liter- 
ature. 
MACMILLAN'S COPY BOOKS 1. Large Post 4to. Price 4d. each. 2. Post 

Oblong. Price 2d. each. 

1. Initiatobt Exercises and Short Letters. 

2. Words consisting of Short Letters. 

*3. Long Letters. With Words containing Long Letters — Figures. 

*4. Words containing Long Letters. 

4a. Practising and Revising Copt -Book. For Nos. 1 to 4. 

*5. Capitals and Short Half- Text. Words beginning with a Capital. 

*6. Half-Text Wobds beginning with Capitals — Figures. 

*7. Small-Hand and Half-Text. With Capitals and Figures. 

*8. Small-Hand and Half- Text. With Capitals and Figures. 

8a. Practising and Revising Oopt-Book. For Nos. 5 to 8. 

*9. Small-Hand Single Headlines — Figures. 

10. Small-Hand Single Headlines — Figures. 

11. Small-Hand Double Headlines — Figures. 

12. Commebcial and Arithmetical Examples, &c. 

12a. Pbactibing and Revising Copy-Book. For Nos. 8 to 12. 

* These numbers may be had with Goodinan's Patent Sliding Copies. Ijarge Post 

4to. Price 6d. each. 
MARTIN.— THE POETS HOUR : Poetry selected and arranged for Children. By 

Frances Martin. 18rao. 2s. 6d. 
SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. By the same. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 



BOOK IV. 

8d. 
BOOK V. 

Is. 
BOOK VI 

430 pp. 


for Standard IV. 
for Standard V. 


176 pp. 
S80 pp. 


for Standard VI. 
2s. 


Cr. 8vo. 
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MILTON.— PARADI8B LOST. Books L and II. With Intooduotion and Notes, 
by Michael Macmillan, B.A., Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
BIphinstone College, Bombay. Ql. 8vo. 23. 6d. Or separately, la. 6d. each. 
L'ALLBGEO, IL PBN8BR0S0, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, S0NNBT8, &o. With 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Bell, M.A., Professor of Philosophy and 
Logic, Government College, Lahore. Gl. 8vo. 2a. 
COMUS. By the same. Gl. 8vo. la. 6d. 

SAMSON AQONISTBS. By H. M. Pekoival, M.A., Professor of English Liter- 
ature, Presidency Collage, Calcutta. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MILTON. By Stopfobd Brooke, 
M.A. Foap. 8to. Is. 6d. iCUuiical Writers.) 
MOHLET.— ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. Addresa to the Studenta of 
the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching, delivered at the 
Mansion House, February 26, 1887. By John Morlet. Gl. 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
* Also^a Popular Edition vn FamphXet form fiyr Distribution, price 2d, 
APHORISMS. Address delivered before the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, 
November 11, 1887. By the same. Gl. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
MORRIS.— Works by the Rev. R. Moeeis, LL.D. 
PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. Is. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, con- 
taining Accidence and Word Formation. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACOIDBNCB, comprising Chapters 
on the History and Development of the Language, and on word Formation. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
UOBBIS AND KELLNER.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYN- 
TAX. By Rev. R. Morhis and Dr. L. Kellner. [In preparation. 
NIOHOL.— A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. John 
NiOHOL. Gl. 8vo. [In prepa/ration. 
OLIPHANT.— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. Kinoton 
Oliphant. New Ed., revised and enlarged, of "The Sources of Standard 
Engliah." Gl. 8vo. 93. 
THE NEW ENGLISH. By the same. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 2l3. 
PALGRAVE. — THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. Palqrave. ISmo. 2s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts. Is. each. 
PATMORE. — THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 
Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. Gl. 8vo. 2s. {Globe headings 
from. Standard Authors.) 
PLUTARCH. — Being a Selection from the Lives which illustrate Shakespeare. 
North'a Translation. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Index of Names, 
and Glossarial Index, by Prof. W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BANSOME.— SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. By Cyril 
Ransome, Professor of Modem Hiatory and Literature, Yorkshire College, 
Leeda. Or. 8vo. 8s. 6d. i 
BYLAND.— CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OP ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By F. Ryland, M.A Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 
8AINTSBURY.— A HISTORY OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 1660-1666. 

By George Saintsbtjry. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SOOTT.— LAY OF THE LAST MmSTEBL, and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Francis Turner Palqrave. GL Svo. 
Is. (Globe Readings from Sta/ndard JLutlwrs.) 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes, Iby 
G. H. Stuart, M.A., Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, 
Madras. Gl. 8vo. Cantos I. to III. Is. 6d. Introduction and Canto 
I. 9d. 
MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By F. T. Palqrave. Gl. Svo. 

Is. (Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 
MARMION. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael Macmillan, B.A. 

Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THE LADY OP THE LAKE. By Q. H. Stdart, M.A. [JntU Press. 
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ROKEBT. With Introdaction and Notes, by Michael Macmillan, B.A. 

Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GHAMMAR. By Rev. B. A. Abbott, 

D.D. Gl. 8to. 6a. 
A SHAKBSPKARB MANUAL. By P. G. Pleat, M.A. 2d Ed. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 

43. 6d. 
PRIMER OP SHAKBSPERE. By Prof. Dowden. I8mo. Is. 
SHORT STUDIES OP SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. By Cybil Ransome, M.A 

Or. 8to. 33. 6d. 
THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes, by K. Deiohton, late Principal 

of Agra College. Gl. 8to. Is. 6d. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. By the same. Gl. 8to. 2s. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By the same. Gl. 8to. Is. 6d. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. By the same. 61. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
THE WINTER'S TALE. By the same. GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
RICHARD II. By the same. Gl. 8to. [In August. 

KING JOHN. By the same. Gl. 8vo. [In preparathii,. 

HENRY V. By the same. Gl. 8to. 2s. 
RICHARD IIL By C. H. Tawnet, M.A., Principal and Professor of English 

Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. Gl. 8vo. 2a. 6d. 
JULIUS CJ)SAR. By K. Deiqhton. Gl. 8to. 28. 
MACBETH. By the same. Gl. 8to. Is. 6d. 
OTHELLO. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
OTMBELINB. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
SONNENSOHEIN AND MEIKLE JOHN. — THE ENGLISH METHOD OF 

TEACHING TO READ. By A. SoHifEKacHEiN and J. M. D. Meiklejouk, 

M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

COUFBISINO ; 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two -Letter Words in the Lan- 
guage. Id. (Also in Large Type on Sheets for School Walls. 5s.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with Single Consonants. 7d. 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, consisting of Sliort 
Vowels with Double Consonants. 7d. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of Long Vowels, and all 
the Double Vowela in the Language. 7d. 
SOUTHET.— LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael 

Macmillan, B.A. Gl. 8to. 3s. 6d. 
TAYLOR.— WORDS AND PLACES ; or. Etymological Ulustratious of History, 

Ethnology, and Geography. By Rev. Isaac Taylor, Litt.D. With Maps. 

Gl. 8T0. 63. 

TBNUYSON.- THE COLLECTED WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON. An Edition 

for Schools. In Four Parts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. Edited, with Notes for the Use of Schools, 

by the Rev. Alfked Aih^er, LL.D., Canon of Bristol. [In preparation. 

SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes, by P. J. 

RowE, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 3a. 6d. 
Thia selection containa : — Recollections of the Arabian Nights, The Lady of 

Shalott, Oenone, The Lotos Eaters, Ulysses, Tithonus, Morte d'Arthur, Sir 

Galahad, Dora, Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, and The 

Revenge. 
THBING.— THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH. By 

Edwaed Thbino, M.A. With Questions. 4th Ed. 18mo. 2s. 
VAUGHAN.-WORDS FROM THE POETS. By C. M. Vatjqhak. 18mo. )s, 
WARD.— THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions by 

various Writers and a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited 

by T. H. Waed, M.A. 4 Vols. Vol. I. Ohaucxb to DomsE.— Vol. IL Ben 

JONBON TO DbTDEN. — Vol. III. AdDIBOH TO BLAEB. — Vol. IV. WORDflWOBTH 

TO R0S8ETTI. Or. 8vo. Each 7b. 6d. 
B 
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WETHEBBLL.— BXEKCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMBR OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. By John Wetheeell, M.A., Headmaster of Towcester Grammar 
School. ISmo. Is. 
WOODS.— A FIRST POETRY BOOK. By M. A. Woods, Head Mistress of the 
Clifton High School for Girls. Fcap. 8vo. 23. 6d. 
A SECOND POETRY BOOK By the same. In two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 
A THIRD POETRY BOOK. By the same. 4s. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH.— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by WitLlAM 
WORDSWOETB, B.A., Principal and Professor of History and Political Economy, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay Gl. 8vo. [In preparation. 

TONGE.— A BOOK OP GOLDEN DEEDS. By Charlotte M. Yonoe. Gl. 
8vo. 23. 
THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 18mo. Is. 

FRENCH. 

BEAUMARCHAIS.— LB BARRIER DE SEVILLE. With Introduction and 

Notes. By L. P. Blotjet. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BOWEN.— FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Coubthope Bowen, M.A. 

Ex. fcap. 8vo. Is. 
BRETMANN. — Works by Hermann Brbtmann, Ph.D., Professor of Philology in 

the University of Munich. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. Ex. 

fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Ex. fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
FASNACHT. — Works by G. B. Fasnacht, late Assistant Master at Westminster. 
THE ORGANIC METHOD OP STUDYING LANGUAGES. Ex. fcap. 8vo. I. 

French. 3s. 6d. 
A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOE SCHOOLS. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE OF THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Or. 8to. [In preparatim. 

MAOMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH READING BOOKS. -Edited by 

G. E. Fasnaoht. With Illustrations, Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises. 

Gl. 8vo. 
CORNAZ— NOS ENFANTS BT LEUBS AMIS. By Edith Harvey. Is. 6d. 
DB MAISTRE— LA JEUNB SIBfiBIENNB BT LB LfePEEUX DE LA CIT6 

D'AOSTE. By Stephane Barlet, B.Sc. dto. Is. 6d. 
FLORIAN— FABLES. By Rev. Charles Yeld, M.A., Headmaster of University 

School, Nottingham. Is. 6d. 
LA FONTAINE— A SELECTION OF FABLES. By L. M. Moriaett, B.A., 

Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 6d. 
MOLESWOETH— FRENCH LIFE IN LETTERS. By Mrs. Moleswoeth. 

Is. 6d. 
PBRRAULT— CONTBS DB FfiES. By G. B. Fasnacht. Is. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE.— By G. E. Fasnacht. Ex. 

fcp. 8vo. 
First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Accidence. Is. 
Second Tear, containing an Elementary Grammar with copious Exercises, 

Notes, and Vocabularies. 2s. 
Third Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons in Composition. 

23. 6d. 
THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 

COURSE. With Copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, 

Philological Remarks, etc. By G. B. Fasnacht. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Each Year 

4s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAU'S FRENCH COMPOSITION.— By G. E. Fasnacht. Ex. fcap. 

8vo. Part I. Elementary. 2s. 6d. Part II. Advanced. [In the Press. 

THE TEACHKE'S COMPANION TO MAOMILLAN'S COURSE OF FRENCH 

COMPOSITION. By O. E. Fasnacht. Part I. Ex. fcap. 8yo. 43. 6d. 
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MAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By Q. B. Pabnaoht. Ex. 
fcap. 8vo. 

First Yeae, containing Tales, Historical Extracts, Letters, Dialogues, Ballads, 

Nursery Songs, etc., with Two Vocabularies : (1) in the order of subjects ; 

(2) in alphabetical order. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
Second Teak, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, Historical and Descriptive 

Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, etc. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. B. Fasnacht. 

18mo. 
CORNBILLE— LE CID. By G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 
DUMAS— LES DEMOISELLES DB ST. CYE. By Victor Goer, Lecturer at 

University College, Liverpool. Is. 6d. 
LA FONTAINE'S FABLES. Books I.— VL By L. M. Moriartt, B.A., 

Assistant Master at Harrow. [In preparation. 

MOLlfiRE— L'AVARE. By the same. Is. 

MOLrilRE— LE BOURGEOIS 6BNTILH0MME. By the same. Is. 6d. 
MOLI*RE— LES FBMMBS SAVANTBS. By G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 
MOLlfiRB— LB MISANTHROPE. By the same. Is. 
MOLlilRE— LB MflDECIN MALGRB LUL By the same. Is. 
RACINE— BRITANIC0S. By B. Peilissier, M.A., Assistant Master at 

Clifton College. 23. 
FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY. Selected from various 

Authors, by 0. Colbece, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 4s. 6d. 
SAND, GEORGE— LA MAEB AU DIABLB. By W. B. EnsSELL, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Haileybury. Is. 
BANDEAU, JULES— MADEMOISELLE DB LA SBIGLIERB. By H. C. 

Steel, Assistant Master at Winchester. Is. 6d. 
THIBRS'S HISTORY OP THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. By Rev. H. A. 

Bull, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington. [In preparation. 

VOLTAIRE— CHARLES XIL By G. B. Fasnacht. 33. 6d. 
MASSON.— A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor A. El wall. By Gustate Masson. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MOLIERE.— LE MALADB IMAGINAIRB. With Introduction and Notes, by F. 

Tarver, M.A, Assistant Master at Bton. Fcap. 8vo. 23. 6d. 
PELLISSIER.- FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. A Synthetic 

Vocabulary, based upon Derivations. By E. Fellissier, M.A., Assistant 

Master at CJifton College. 61. Svo. 6s. 

GBRIVIAN. 

HUBS.- A SYSTEM OF ORAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, by means oJ 

Progressive Illustrations and Applications of the leading Rules of Grammar. 

By H. 0. O. Hosa, Ph.D. Cr. Svo. 5s. 
MAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fabnaoht. Ex. 

fop. 8vo. 
First Year. Easy lessons and Rules on the Regular Accidence. Is. 6d. 
Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Systematic Accidence and Elementary 

Syntax. With Philological Illustrations and Etymological Vocabulary. 

3s. 6d. 
Third Year. [In the Tress. 

TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 

COURSE. With copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, 

Philological Remarks, etc. By G. B. Fasnacht. Ex. fcap. 8vo. First Year. 

43. 6d. Second Year. 4s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By G. B. Fasnacht. Ex. 

fcap. Svo. 
First Year, containing an Introduction to the German order of Words, with 

Copious Examples, extrac-ts from German Authors in Prose and Poetry ; Notes, 

and Vocabularies. 23. 6d. 
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MAOMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OF GERMAN READING BOORS. Edited 

by G. B. Fabnacht. With Notes, Vocabularies and Exercises. Gl. 8vo. 
GRIMM— KINDER UND HAU8MARCHBN. By G. B. Fashaoht. 23. 6d. 
HAUFF— DIB KARA VANE. By Hekman Haqee, Ph.D., Lecturer in the 

Owens Oollege, Manchester. 8s. 
BOHMID, CHB. VON— H. VON BIOHBNFBLS. By G. B. Pabnaoht. 2s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. -Edited by G. B. Fasnacht. 18mo. 
PBBTTAG (G.).— DOKTOB LUTHBB. By P. Stobb, M.A, Headmaster of the 

Modem Side, Merchant Taylors" School. [In prepm-at-imi. 

QOBTHB— g5tZ VON BEBLICHINGEN. By H. A. Bdll, M.A., Assistant 

Master at 'Wellington. 23. 
GOETHE- FAUST. Part I., followed by an Appendix on Part II. By Jane 

Lee, Lecturer in German Literature at Newnham College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d, 
HBINB— SELECTIONS PROM THE BEISEBILDBR AND OTHER PROSB 

WORKS. By C. C0X3ECK, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 6d. 
LESSING— MINNA VON BABNHBLM. By James Sime, M.A [In preparation. 
SCHILLER— SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER'S LYRICAL POEMS. With a 

Memoir of Schiller. By E. J. Tdeneb, B. A., and E. D. 'A. Mobsheac, M.A 

Assistant Masters at Winchester. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER— DIB JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. By Joseph Gostwiok. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER— MAMA STUART. By 0. Sheldon, D.Lit., of the Royal Academ- 
ical Institution, Belfast. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER— WILHELM TELL. By G. E. Fashaoht. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER— WALLBNSTBIN. Fart I. DAS LAGER. By H. B. Ootterill, 

M.A. 23. 
UHLAND— SELECT BALLADS. Adapted as a First Easy Beading Book for 

Beginners. With Vocabulary. By G. B. Pasnacht. Is. 
PYLODET.— NB W GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; containing an Alpha. 

betical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words ; followed by Exercises, Vocabulary 

of Words in frequent use, Familiar Phrases and Dialogues, a Sketch of German 

Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, etc. By L. Pylodet. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
WHITNEY.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. Whitney, 

Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College, 

Or. 8vo. 43. 6d. 
A GERMAN READER IN PBOSB AND VBB8B. By the Same. With Notes 

and Vocabulary. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
WHITNEY AND EDGREN.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH 

DICTIONAEY, with Notation of Correspondences and Brief Etymologies. By 

Prof. W. D. Whitney, assisted by A H. Bdoren. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 5s. 



MODERN GREEK. 

VnjOENT AND DICKSON.— HANDBOOK TO MODBBN GREEK. By Sir Edoab 
Vincent, K.C.M.G., and T. G. Dickson, M.A With Appendix on the relation 
of Modem and Classical Greek by Prof. Jebb. Or. 8vo. 6s. 



ITALIAN. 

DANTE.— THE PUEQATORY OF DANTE. With Translation and Notes, by A J. 
BOTLEH, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE PARADISO OP DANTB. With Translation and Notes, by the Same. 
Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

READINGS ON THE PUBGATORIO OF DANTB. Chiefly based on the Com- 
mentary of Benvenuto Da Imola. By the Hon. W. Warren Vernon, M.A 
With an Introduction by the Very Rev the Dean of St. Paul's. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8to. 218. 
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SPANISH. 

OALDEEON.— POUR PLATS OF OALDBRON. With Introduction and Notes- 
By Norman MaoColl, M.A. Or. 8vo. 143. 
The four plays here given are El Principe Oonsiante, La Viia es Suaio, El Alcalde 
de Zalamm, and El Escondido y La Tofpada. 



MATHEMATICS. 

Arlthmetlo, Book-keeping, Algebra, Euclid and Pure Geometry, Geometrical 
Drawing, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry (Plane and 
Solid), Problems and Questions in Mathematics, Higher Pure Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics (Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics : see 
jilso Physics), Physics (Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, Elasticity, Attrao. 
tions, &c.). Astronomy, Historical. 

ARITHMETIC. 

ALOIS.— THE GRBAT GIANT AEITHM03. A moat Elementary Arithmetic 
for Children. By Mart Steadman Aldis. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ARMY PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, SPECIMENS OF PAPERS SET AT 
THE, 1882-89.— With Answers to the Mathematical Questions. Subjects: 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, French, 
English Dictation. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW.— A COURSE OF EASY ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES FOR 
BEGINNERS. By J. G. Bradshaw, B.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 
Gl. 8vo. 2s. With Answers, 29. 6d. 

BROOKSMITH.— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By J. Brook. 
SMITH, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 43. 6d. 

BROOKSMITH.— ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. By J. and B. J. Brook- 
smith. Gl. 8to. is. 6d. 

CANDLER.— HELP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the use of Schools. By H. 
Candler, Mathematical Master of Uppingham School. 2d Ed. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

DALTON.— RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC By the Rev. T. Dal. 
TONj M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. New Ed., with Answers. 18mo. 2a. 6d. 

GOYEN— HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. 
By P. GOTEN, Inspector of Schools, Dunedin, New Zealand. Cr. 8vo. 53. 

CTAT.T. AND KNIGHT.— ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. With an Appendix containing Questions in Logarithms and 
Mensuration. By H. S. Hall, M.A., Master of the MUitary and Engineering 
Side, Clifton College, and S. B. Knight, B.A. Gl. 8to. 2a. 6d. 

LOOK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and 
Lecturer in Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. With Answers and 1000 additional Examples 
for Exercise. 3d Ed., revised. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Or in Two Parts:— 
Part I. Up to and including Practice. 2s. Part II. With 1000 additional 
Examples for Exercise. 33. KEY. Or. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. A School Clasa-Book of Commercial Arith- 
metic. Gl. 8vo. 23. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
A SHILLING CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, ADAPTED FOR USB IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. Is. With Answers Is. 6d. [In July. 
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PEDLET.— EXBRCISB8 IN ARITHMBTIO for the Use of Schools. Containing 
more than 7000 original Eumples. By Samuel Pedlby. . Or. 8vo. 6s. 

Also in Two Parts, 28. 6d. each. 
SMITH.— Works by Rev. Barnabd Smith, M.A., late Fellow and Senior Bursar of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Application; with 
numerous systematically arranged Examples taken from the Cambridge Exam- 
ination Papers, with especial reference to the Ordinary Examination for the 
B.A. Degree. New Ed., carefully revised. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

ARITHMBTIO FOR SCHOOLS. Or. 8vo. 4s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Or. 8vo. 2a. With Answers, 2s. 6d. An- 
swers separately, 6d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 3s. Or separately, in 
Three Parts, Is. each. KEYS. Parts I., IL, and III., 2s. 6d. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OP ARITHMETIC. 18mo. Or separately, Part L, 2d. ; 
Part II., 3d. ; Part III., 7d. Answers, 6d. KEY. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

THE SAME, with Answers. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 18mo. Is. 6d. The Same, 
with Answers. 18mo. 2s. Answers, 6d. KEY. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES AND APPLI- 
CATIONS, with Numerous Examples. 18mo. 3d. 

A CHART OP THB METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. by 34 in. on 
Roller. Ss. 6d. Also a Small Chart on a Card. Price Id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. Cr. 8vo. 9d. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and II., in box, Is. Standards III., IV., and V., in boxes. Is. each. 
Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes, Is. each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to prevent copying, 
and the colours of the A and B papers differ in each Standard, and from those of 
every other Standard, so that a master or mistress can see at a glance whether the 
children have the proper papers. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORNTON.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Thornton. Or. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. 
PRIMER OP BOOK-KBBPINQ. 18mo. Is. KEY. [Immediately. 

ALGEBRA. 

DALTON.— RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By Rev. T. Dalton, 
Assistant Master at Eton. Part I. 18mo. 2s. KEY. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Part IL 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

HALL AND KNIGHT.— Works by H. S. Hall, M.A., Master of the Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College, and S. R. Knight, B.A. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 6th Bd., revised and corrected. 
Gl. 8vo, bound in maroon coloured cloth, 83. 6d. ; with Answers, bound in 
green coloured cloth, 4s. 6d. [KEY. In tl\£ Press. 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accom- 
pany ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2d Ed., revised. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HIGHER ALGEBRA. 3d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. KEY. Or. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

JONES AND OHBYNE.— ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Ar- 
ranged. By Rev. C. A. Jones and C. H. Cheyne, M.A., late Mathematical 
Masters at Westminster School. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

KEY. By Rev. W. Failes, M.A., Mathematical Masterat Westminster SchooL 
Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d, 
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SMITH.— ABITHMBTIO AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Application ; 
with numerous systematically arranged Examples taken from the Cambridge 
Examination Papers, with especial reference to the Ordinary Examination for 
the B.A. Degree. By Rev. Babnabd Smith, M.A. New Edition, carefully 
revised. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SMITH.— Works by Charles Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2d Ed., revised. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Cr. 8vo. 7s. ed. KEY. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
TODHUNTER.- Works by Isaac Todhcntee, F.R.S. 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. ISmo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 63. 6d. 
ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Or. 8vo. 78. 6d. KEY. Cr. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EUCLID AND PURE GEOMETRY. 

OOOKSHOTT AND WALTERS.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL CONICS. 
In accordance with the Syllabus of the Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching. By A. Cockshott, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton; 
and Rev. P. B. Walters, M.A., Principal of King William's College, Isle of 
Man. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

CONSTABLE.— GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS. By Samuel 
Constable. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OUTHBERTSON.- EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Francis Cdthbektson.M.A., 
LL.D. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DAY.— PROPERTIES OP CONIC SECTIONS PROVED GEOMETRICALLY. 
By Rev. H. G. Day, M.A. Part I. The Ellipse, with an ample collection of 
Problems. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DODGSON. — Works by Charles L. Dodqson, M.A., Student and late Mathematical 
Lecturer, Christ Church, Oxford. 
EUCLID, BOOKS I. and II. 6th Ed., with words substituted for the Alge- 
braical Symbols used in the let Ed. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
OURIOSA MATHBMATICA. Part I. A New Theory of ParaUels. 2d Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 2a. 

DREW.— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. By W. H. 
Drew, M.A. New Ed., enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

DUPUIS.— ELEMENTARY SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, LINE, 
AND CIRCLE IN THE PLANE. By N. F. Dnpuia, M.A., Professor of Pure 
Mathematics in the University of Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. Gl. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

HALL AND STEVENS.— A TEXT-BOOK OF EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. In- 
cluding Alternative Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Exercises, 
classified and arranged. By H. S. Hall, M.A., and P. H. Stevens, M.A., 
Masters of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College. Gl. 8vo. Book 
I., Is. ; Books L and IL, Is. 6d. ; Books I.-IV., 3s. ; Books III.-VI., 3s ; Books 
L-VI. and XL, 4s. 6d. ; Book XL, Is. [KEY. In preparation. 

HALSTED.— THE ELEMENTS OP GEOMETRY By Q. B. Halsted, Professor 
of Pure and Applied Mathematics in the University of Texas. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

LOCK.— EUCLID FOR BEGINNERS. Being an Introduction to existing Text- 
books. By Rev. J. B. Look, M.A. lln tlw Press. 

laAULT.— NATURAL GEOMETRY : an Introduction to the Logical Study of 
Mathematics. For Schools and Technical Classes. With Explanatory Models 
based upon the Tachymetrical works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. 18mo. Is. 
Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, 128. 6d. 

MILNE AND DAVIS.— GEOMETRICAL CONICS. Part I. The Parabola. By 
Rev. J. J. Milne, M.A., and R. P. Davis, M.A. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

SYLLABUS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (corresponding to Euclid, Books I.-VI.)— 
Prepared by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 
Cr. 8vo. Is. 
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SYLLABUS OF MODERN PLANE 8E0MBTBY.— Prepared by the AsBoolatlon 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. 1b. 

TODHUNTER.— THE ELEMENTS OP EUCLID. By I. Todhunteb, F.U.S. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. KBT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

WILSON.— Works by Eev. J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. 
ELEMENTARY GBOMBTEY. BOOKS I.-V. Containing the Subjects of 
Euclid's first Six Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Associa- 
tion. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SOLID GBOMBTEY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appendices on Trans- 
versals and Harmonic Division. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

EAGLES.— CONSTEUCTIVE GBOMBTEY OP PLANE CUEVBS. By T. n. 

Eagles, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing and Lecturer in Architeeture 

at the Eoyal Indian Engineering College, Cooper's Hill. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
EDGAR AND PEITCHARD.— NOTE - BOOK ON PEACTIOAL SOLID OB 

DBSOEIPTIVB GEOMETRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. 

By J. H. Bdoab and G. S. Peitchard. 4th Ed., revised by A. Meeze. G1. 

8vo. 4s. 6d. 
KITCHENER.— A GEOMETEICAL NOTE-BOOK. Containing Basy Problems In 

Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the Study of Geometiy. For the ,Use of 

Schools. By P. B. Kitchener, M.A., Head Master of the Newcastle-under- 

Lyme High School. 4to. 2s. 
MILLAR.— ELEMENTS OF DBSCEIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J. B. MiLLAHr- 

Civil Engineer, Lecturer on Engineering in the Victoria University, Manchester. 

2d Bd. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
PLANT.— GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. By E. 0. Plant. Globe 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

MENSURATION. 

STEVENS.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. With Exercises on the Mensura- 
tion of Plane and Solid Figures. By P. H. Stevens, M.A. G1. 8vo. 

[In prepa/ration. 

TEBAY.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. By S. Tebat. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

TODHUNTER.- MBNSUEATION FOR BEGINNERS. By Isaac Todhtoiteb, 
F.R.S. 18mo. 2s. 6d. KEY. By Eev. Fk. L. McCaktht. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

BEASLEY.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
With Examples. By R. D. Beaslet, M.A. 9th Ed., revised and enlarged. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BOTTOMLEY.— FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Comprising Lo- 
garithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square Boots, 
and Reciprocals. By J. T. Bottomlet, M.A., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HAYWABD.- THE ALGEBRA OP CO-PLANAR VECTORS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By E. B. Hatward, M.A., P.R.S., Assistant Master at Harrow. 

[In preparation. 

JOHNSON.— A TEEATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By W. E. Johnson, M.A. 
late Scholar and Assistant Mathematical Lecturer at King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LOOK. — Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and 
Lecturer in Gonvllle and Cains College, Cambridge. 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of Triangles. 3d 

Ed. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 6b. 6d. 
ELBMBNTAEY TRIGONOMETRY. 6th Ed. (in this edition the chapter on 
logarithms has been carefully revised). Gl. 8vo. 4a. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. Ss. od. 
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HIGHER TRIGONOMBTEY. 5th Ed. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 63. Both Parts complete 
in One Volume. Gl. 8vo. 7s. 63. 

M'CLELLAND AND PRESTON.— A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. With applications to Spliei-ical Geometry and numerous Examples. 
By W. J. M'Clelland, M.A., Principal of the Incorporated Society's School, 
Santiy, Dublin, and T. Preston, M.A. Or. Svo. 8s. 6d., or : Part I. To the 
Bud of Solution of Triangles, is, 6d. Part II., 6s. 

PALMER.— TEXT - BOOK OP PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By J. H. Palmer, Headmaster, R.N., H.M.S. Cambridge, Devon- 
port. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SNOWBALL.— THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By J. C. Snowball. 14tU Ed. Cr. Svo. 7b. 6d. 

TODHTJNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhdsteb, P.B.S. 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. ISmo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. Svo. 6s. KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

WOLSTENHOLME.— EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE IN THE USE OP SEVEN- 
FIGURE LOGARITHMS. By Joseph Wolstenholme, D.Sc, late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering Coll., Cooper's Hill. Svo. 
6s. 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Plane and Solid). 

DYER.— EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Eton. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
FERRERS.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TBILINEAR CO-OBDIN- 
ATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory of Projectors. By 
the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, D.D., P.B.S., Master of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 4th Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
FROST.— Works by Percival Frost, D.Sc, F.B.S., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer at King's College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. Svo. 12s. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. 3d Ed. Demy Svo. 16s. 

HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS in the Third Edition of SOLID 
GEOMETRY. Svo. Bs. 6d. 
HATWARD.— THE ELEMENTS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By E. B. Haywabd, 
M.A., F.R.S. Gl. Svo. Un the Press. 

JOHNSON.— CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. By W. 
WooLSEY Johnson, Professor of Mathematics at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
PTJCKLE.- AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS AND AL- 
GEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous Examples and Hints for their Sol- 
ution. By G. H. PooKLE, M.A. 6th Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. Svo. 
78. 6d. 
SMITH.— Works by CHARLEa Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 
CONIC SECTIONS. 7th Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
SOLUTIONS TO CONIC SECTIONS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY. 2d Ed. Or. Svo. 
9s. 6d. 
TODHDNTER.— Works by Isaac ToonnNiER, F.R.S. 
PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight Line and the 

Conic Sections. Or. Svo. 73. 6d. 
KEY. By 0. W. BoDRNE, M.A., Headmaster of King's College School. Cr. Svo. 

10s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. 
New Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 4s. 
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PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

ABMY PEELIMINAaT EXAMINATION, 1882-1889, Specimens of Papers set at 
the. With Answers to the Mathematical Questions. Subjects : Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, French, English Dictation. 
Cr. 8vo. 3a. 6d. 
CAMBRIDGE SENATE -HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, WITH SOLU- 
TIONS:— 
18Y5— PKOBLEMS AND niDBKS. ByA. G. Geeenhill, F.B.S. Cr. 8vo. 83. 6d. 
1878— SOLUTIONS OP SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. By the Mathematical 
Moderators and Examiners. Edited by J. W. L. Glaishek, F.B.S., PeUow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s. 
CHRISTIE.— A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST-QUESTIONS IN PURE 
AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; with Answers and Appendices on Sjmthetio 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by Homer's Method. 
By James E. Christie, P.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 8b. 6d. 
MILNE.— "Works by Rev. John J. Milne, Private Tutor. 
WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. With Notes intended for the use of Students 
preparing for Mathematical Scholarships, and for Junior Members of the Uni- 
versities who are reading for Mathematical Honours. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SOLUTIONS TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
COMPANION TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Or. Svo. 10s. ed. 
SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for admission into the Royal Military 
College, 1881-1889. Edited by E. J. Brooksuith, B.A., Instructor in Mathe. 
matics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1880-1888 inclusive. Edited by E. J. Brooksmith, B.A. 
Cr. Svo. Cs. 
WOLSTENHOLME.— Works by Joseph Wolstenholme, D.Sc, late Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Engineering Coll. Cooper's Hill. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the First and Second 
Divisions of the Schedule of Subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
Examination. New Ed., greatly enlarged. Svo. 18s. 
EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE IN THE USE OF SEVEN-FIGURE LOGAR- 
ITHMS. Svo. 6s. 



HIGHER PURE MATHEMATICS. 

AIRY. — Works by Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. 
ELEMENTAEY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 

With Diagrams. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 63. 6d. 
ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OP ERRORS OF 

OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINATION OP OBSERVATIONS. 

2d. Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
BOOLE.— THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFPBRBNCBS. By Q.Boole. 3d Ed., 

revised by J. P. Moulton, Q.C. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
CARLL— A TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS OP VARLATIONS. By Lewis B. 

Carll. Arranged with the purpose of Introducing, as well as Illustrating, its 

Principles to the Reader by means of Problems, and Designed to present in all 

Important Particulars a Complete View of the Present State of the Science. 

Svo. 21s. 
EDWARDS.— THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By JoSEPa Edwards, M.A., 

With Applications and numerous Examples. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
FERRERS.— AN BLBMBNTART TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HAEMONIOS, 

AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THEM. By Rev. N. M. Fearers, 

D.D., P.R.S., Master ofGonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Cr. Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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FORSYTH.— A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By Andrew 

RnssELL Forsyth, P.R.S., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 2d Ed. Svo. 14s. 
FROST — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. By Peeoital 

Frost, M.A., D.So. 8vo. 12s. 
GBEENHILL.— DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By A. G. 

Greenhill, Professor of Mathematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, 

Woolwich. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
JOHNSON. — Works by William Woolset Johnson, Professor of Mathematics at 

the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an Elementary Treatise on the; Founded on the 

Method of Rates or Fluxions. Svo. 9s. 
CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ORDINARY AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Ex. cr. 

Svo. 15s. 

KELLAND AITO TAIT.— INTRODUCTION TO QUATERNIONS, with numerous 
examples. By P. Kellakd and P. G. Tait, Professors in the Department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
KEMPE.— HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE : a Lecture on Linkages. "By A. 

B. Keupe. Illustrated. Or. Svo. Is. 6d. 
KNOX.— DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By Alexander 

Knox. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

MERBIMAN.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES. By 

Mansfield Merriman, Professor of Civil Engineering al: Lehigh University, 

U.S.A,' Svo. 8s. 6d. 

MUIR. — Works by Thos. Mtjir, Mathematical Master in the High School of Glasgow. 

A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMINANTS. With graduated sets 

of Examples. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
THE THEORY OP DETERMINANTS IN THE HISTORICAL ORDER OF ITS 
DEVELOPMENT. Part I. Determinants in General. Leibnitz (169S) to Cay- 
ley (1841). Svo. 10s. 6d. 
RICE AND JOHNSON.— DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, an Elementary Treatise on 
the ; Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions. By J. M. Rice, Professor 
of Mathematics in the United States Navy, and W. W. Johnson, Professor of 
Mathematics at the United States Naval Academy. 3d Ed., revised and cor- 
rected. Svo. ISs. Abridged Ed. 9s. 
TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhdnter, F.K.S. 

AN BLBMBNTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 

Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d 
A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

KEY. Or. Svo. IDs. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 

Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PROBABILITY, from 

the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. Svo. 18s. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, LAMB'S, AND BBSSBL'S 
FUNCTIONS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 



MECHANICS : Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamics. (See also Physios.) 

ALEXANDER AND THOMSON.— ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By 

Prof. T. Alexander, and A. W. Thomson. Part II. Transverse Stress. 

Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
BALL.— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course of Lectures delivered at the 

Boyal College of Scieuce for Ireland. By Sir R. S. Ball, F.E.S. 2d Bd. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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OHISHOLM.— THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND THE 
STANDAEDS OF MEASURE AND "WEIGHT. By H. W. Chisholm, Warden 
of the Standards. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CLARKE.— A TABLE OF SPECIFIC GRAVITY FOE SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS. 
(Constants of Nature : Part I.) New Ed., revised and enlarged. By F. W. Clarke, 
Chief Chemist, U.S. Geological Survey. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (Published for the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A.) 

CLIFPORD.— THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction to the Study of 
Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. Clifi-obd. Part I.— 
Kinematic. Cr. 8vo. Books I— III. 7s. 6d. ; Book IV. and Appendix, 6s. 

OOTTERILL.— APPLIED MECHANICS : an Elementary General Introduction to 
the Theory of Structures and Machines. By J. H. Cotterill, F.R.S., Professor 
of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. 18s. 

OOTTERILLANDSLADE.— ELEMENTARY MANUAL OP APPLIED MECHAN- 
ICS. By Prof. J. H. Cotterill and J. H. Blade. Cr. Bvo. [In the Press. 

DYNAMICS, SYLLABUS OP ELEMENTARY. Part L Linear Dynamics. With 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Symbols in Physical Equations. Prepared 
by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 4to. Is. 

GAlf GDILLET AND KUTTEE.— A GENERAL FORMULA FOR THE UNIFORM 
FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND OTHER CHANNELS. By E. Gan- 
QUILLET and W. R. KurlER, Engineers in Berne, Switzerland. Translated from 
the German, with nuiuerous Additions, including Tables and Diagrams, and the 
Elements of over 1200 Gaugings of Rivers, Small Channels, and Pipes in English 
Measure, by Eddolph Bering, Assoc. Am. Soc. C.B., M. Inst. C.B., and John 
C. Trautwine Jun., Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 8vo. 173. 

GREAVES. — Works by John Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 
at Christ's College, Cambridge. 
STATICS FOE BBGINNBBS. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A TEBATISB ON BLEMBNTAEY STATICS. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

HICKS.— ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS OF PARTICLES AND SOLIDS. By 
W. M. HicKB, Principal and Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Firth Col. 
lege, Sheffield. Cr. Bvo. 63. 6d. 

JELLETT.— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FRICTION. By John H. 
Jellett, B.D.~, late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

KENNEDY.— THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. Kennedy, 
P.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

LOCK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Look, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2d Ed. Gl. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
DYNAMICS FOE BEGINNERS. 3d Ed. Gl. 8vo. 43. 6d. 

MACGRE60E.— KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary Treatise. 
By J. G. MacGreqor, D.Sc, Munro Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PARKINSON.— AN BLEMBNTAEY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By S. 
Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., late Tutor and Prselector of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

PIEIB.- LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By Eev. G. Pirie, M.A., Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

REULEA0X.— THE KINEMATICS OP MACHINERY. Outlines of a Theory of 
Machines. By Prof. P. Eeoleadx. Translated and Edited by Prof. A. B. W. 
Kennedy, P.E.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. 

BOUTH. —Works by Edward John Eouth, D.Sc, LL.D., F.E.S., Hon. Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OP RIGID BODIES 
With numerous Examples. Fourth and enlarged Edition. Two Vols. 8voi 
Vol. I.— Elementary Parts. 14s. Vol. II.— The Advanced Parts. 14s. 
STABILITY OP A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, PARTICULARLY STEADY 
MOTION. Adams Prize Essay for 1877. 8vo. 83. 6d. 

SANDERSON.- HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By F. W. Sanderson, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich College. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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TATT AND STEELE.— A TRBATISH ON DYNAMICS OP A PARTICLE. By 
Professor Tait, M.A., and W. J. Steele, B.A. efb. Ed., revised. Or. 8vo. 12s. 
TODH0NTER.— Works by Isaac Todhdntee, r.R.S. 
MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. 18mo. 43. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 63. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. 6th Ed. Edited by Prof. J. D. 
Everett, F.B.S. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PHYSICS : Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, Elasticity, 
Attractions, etc. (See also Mechanics.) 

AIRY.— Works by Sir G. B. AiRV, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royai. 
ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the Mathejnatical 

Elements of Music. 2d Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 9s, 
A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
GRAVITATION : an Elementary Explanation of the Principal Perturbations in 

the Solar System. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CLAUSroS.— MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. Clausids. Trans- 
lated by W. R. Bbowhb, M. A. . Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ODMMING.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF ELECTRICITY. 

ByLnw.BUsCuMMiNO,M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 

8s. 6d. 
DANIELL.— A TEXT-BOOK OP THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. By Alfred 

Daniell, D.Sc. Illustrated. 2d Ed., revised and enlarged. 8vo. 21s. 
DAT.— ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. Day, Evening Leotui-er in 

Experimental Physics at King's College, London. Pott 8vo. 2s. 
EVERETT.- UNITS AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By J. D. Everett, P.R.S., 

Professor of Natural Philosophy, Queen's College, Belfast. 2d Ed. Ex. fcap. 

8vo. 53. 
FERRERS.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HARMONICS, 

and Subjects connected with them. By Rev. N. M. Ferrers, D.D., F.R.S., 

Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
FESSENDEN.— A SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICS. By C. Pessendek. 

Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. [In tM Press. 

OBAY^THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 

IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. Gray, F.R.S.E., Professor 

of Physics in the University College of North Wales. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 

Vol. I. 12s. 6d. [Vol. n. In the Press. 

ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 2d 

Ed., revised and greatly enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
IBBETSON.— THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OP PERFECTLY ELASTIC 

SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous Fluids. By W. J. Ibbbtson, late 

Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 8vo. 21s. 
JONES.— EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By D. E. Jones, B.Sc, Professor of Physics 

in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. An Elementary Text-Book. With Illustra- 
tions. Fcap. 8vo. [In the Press. 
LODGE.- MODERN VIEWS OP ELECTRICITY. By Oliver J. Lodoe, F.R.S., 

Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, Liverpool. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
LOEWT. — Works by B. Loewt, Examiner in Experimental Physics to the College 

of Preceptors. 
QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES ON EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS; Sound, 

Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
A GRADUATED COURiSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE FOR ELEMENTARY 

AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. In Three Parts. Part I. 

First Year's Course. G1. 8vo. 2s. 
LtTPTON.- NUMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE. By 8. Lupton, M.A., late Assistant Master at Harrow. Ex. fcap, 

8vo. 28. 6d. 
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MAOFAKLANE.— PHTSIOAL ARITHMBTIO. By A MACrABLAiiE, D.Sc, late 

Examiner in Mathematics at the University of Edinburgh. Gr. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
MAYBE.— SOUND : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Experi- 

ments in the Phenomena of Sound. By A. M. Mates, Professor of Physics 

in the Stevens Institute of Technology, IllustraLed. Cr. 8vo. 83. 6d. 
MAYER AND BARNARD.— LIGHT : a Series of Simple, Bntertainfng, and Inex- 
pensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Light. By A M. Mayer and 0. 

Barnard. Illustrated. Gr. 8vo. 26. 6d. 
MOLLOY.— GLEANINGS IN SGIENGE : Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 

By the Eev. Gerald Mollot, D.Sc, Rector of the Catholic University of 

Ireland. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEWTON.— PKINCIPIA, Edited by Prof. Sir W. Thomson and Prof. Black- 

BURNE. 4to. 31s, 6d. 
THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. With Notes 

and Illustrations. Also a Collection of Problems, principally intended as 

Examples of Newton's Methods. By P. Frost, M.A., D.So. 3d. Ed. 8vo. 123. 
PARKINSON.— A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By S. Parkinson, D.D., P.B.B., 

late Tutor and Prselector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 4th Ed., revised 

and enlarged. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
PBABODY.— THERMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

HEAT-ENGINES. By Cecil H. Peabody, Associate Professor of Steam 

Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology- Svo. 21s. 
PERRY. — STEAM : an Elementary Treatise. By John Perry, Professor 

of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mechanics at the Technical College, 

Finsbury. ISmo. 4s. 6d. 
PRESTON.— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OP LIGHT. By Thomas 

Preston, M.A. Illustrated. Svo. [In the Press. 

RAYLEIGH.— THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S. Svo. 

Vol. L 12s. 6d. Vol. IL 12s. 6d. [Vol. III. In the Press. 

SHANN.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN RELATION TO 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. By G. Shann, M.A. Illustrated. 

Cr. Svo. 43. 6d. 
8P0TTISW00DB.— POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By the late W. Spottiswoode, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
STEWART.- Works by BAUonn Stewart, F.R.S., late Langworthy Professor of 

Physics in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 
PRIMER OF PHYSICS. Illustrated. With Questions. 18mo. Is. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. lUustrated. Pcap. Svo. 43. 6d. 
QUESTIONS. By Prof. T. H. Core. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 
STEWART AND GEE.— LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 

By Balfour Stewart, F.B.S., and W. W. Haldane Gee, B.Sc. Cr. Svo. 

Vol. I. General Physical Processes. 6s. Vol. II. Electricity and 

Magnetism. 7s. 6d. [VoL III. Optics, Heat, and Sound. In the Press. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE JUNIOR STUDENTS OF 

COLLEGES. Gl. Svo. Vol. I. Electricity and Magnetism. 2s. 6d. 

[Vol. II. Optics, Heat, and Sound. In the Press. 
STOKES.— ON LIGHT. Burnett Lectures, delivered in Aberdeen in 1883-4-6. 

By Sir G. G. Stokes, F.R.S., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 

University of Cambridge. First Course : On the Nature of Light. Second 

Course : On Light as a Means of Investigation. Third Course : On the 

Beneficial Effects of Light. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

*^* The 2d and 3d Courses may be had separately. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. each. 
STONE.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND. By W. H. Stone. 

lUustrated. Fcp. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
TAIT.— HEAT. By P. G. Tait, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 

of Edinburgh. Cr. Svo. 63. 
TAYLOR — SOUND AND MUSIC. An Elementary Treatise on the Physical Con- 
stitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, including the Chief Acoustical 
Discoveries of Professor Helmholtz. By Skdley Taylor, M.A. lUustiated. 

2d F.d. Ex. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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THOMPSON. -ELEMENTABT LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNET- 
ISM. By SiLVANUS P. Thompson, Principal and Professor of Physics in the 
Technical College, Finsbury. Illustrated. New Ed. , revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THOMSON.— Works by J. J. Thomson, Professor ot Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON THE MOTION OF VORTEX RINGS. Adams Prize Essay, 

1882. 8vo. 6a. 
APPLICATIONS OF DYNAMICS TO PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 
THOMSON.— Works by Sir W. TaoMSON, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 
ELECTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM, REPRINTS OF PAPERS ON. 

2d Ed. 8vo. 18s. 
POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 3 Vols. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Constitution op Matter. 6s. 
TODHDNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhdnteb, F.B.S. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Part I. The properties of Solid 
and Fluid Bodies. 18mo. 3s. 6d. Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, LAME'S, AND BESSEL'8 

FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF ATTRACTION, AND 
THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH, from the time of Newton to that ot Laplace. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
TDBNER.- A COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES ON HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 

By H. H. Turner, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
WEIGHT.— LIGHT : A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with the Lantern. 
By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY. — Works by Sir G. B. Aibt, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer- Royal. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

GRAVITATION ; an Elementary Explanation of the Principal Perturbations in 
the Solar System. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
OHEYNE.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
By C. H. H Cheyne. With Problems. 3d Ed. Edited by Rev. A. Freeman, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. Cr. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 
FORBES.- TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, Professor ot Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3a. 6d. 
OODFRAT. — Works by Huqh Godfrat, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 4th Ed. 8vo. 12a. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, with a brief 
Sketch of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 2d Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 
63. 6d. 
LOOKYEB.— Works by J. Norman Lockteb, F.R.S. 
PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. Illustrated. ISmo. Is. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY.— With Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations. 36th Thousand. Revised through- 
out. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 

By J. Forbes Robertson. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. Illustrated. 8vo. 14s. 
THE METEORIC HYPOTHESIS. Illustrated. 8vo. t^" **e Prm. 

THE EVOI-UTION OF THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. Cr. 8vo. lUns- 
trated. t-f" 0<^ -f »■«««• 

NEWCOMB.— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcomb, LL.D., Professor 
U.S. Naval Observatory. Illuatratad. 2d Ed., revised. 8vo. ISs. 
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HISTORICAL. 

BALL.— A 8H0ET ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OP MATHBMATICS. By W. 

W. ii. Bali,. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
TODHITNTBR.— Works by Isaac Todhdmter, F.R.S. 
A HISTORT of the MATHBMATIOAL theory of probability from 

the time of Pascal to that o? Laplace. 8vo. 18s. 
A HISTORY OP THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF ATTRACTION, 
AND THE PIGHRB OF THE EARTH, from the time of Newton to that of 
Laplace. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 



NATURAL SCIENCES. 

Chemistry ; Physioal Geography, Geology, and Mineralogy ; Biology ; 
Medicine. 

(for mechanics, physics, and astronomy, see 

MATHEMATICS.) 
CHEMISTRY. 

ARMSTRONG.— A MANUAL OP INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Henry Arm- 
strong, F.R.S., Professor of Chemiatry in the City and Guilds of London Tech- 
nical Institute. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation, 

COHEN.— THE OWENS COLLEGE COURSE OF PRACTICAL ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By JuLins B. Cohen, Ph.D., A.ssistant Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the Owens College, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir Henry Roscoe, 
P.R.S., and C. Schoblemmer, F.R.S. Pcap. 8vo. 23. 04. 

COOKE.- ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL PHYSICS. By Josiah P. Oooke, Jun. 
Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. 4th Ed, 
8vo. 21s. 

FLEISCHER.— A SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By Kmil Fleischer. 
Translated, with Notes andAdditions, byM. M. P. MuiR, P.R.S.B. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FRANKLAND.— A HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By P. P. Praiikland, F.E.S., Professor of Chemistry In University College, 
Dundee. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HARTLEY.— A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS; 
By W. Noel Hartley, F.B.S., Professor of Chemistry and of Applied Chemis- 
try, Science and Art Department, Royal College of Science, Dublin. Gl. 
Svo. 5s. 

HIORNS.— PRACTICAL METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. A Text-book for 
the use of Teachers, Students, and Assayers. By Arthur H. Hiorns, Prin- 
cipal of the School of Metallurgy, Birmingham and Midland Institute. Illus. 
trated. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 
A TEXT-BOOK OP ELEMENTARY METALLURGY FOR THE USE OF 
STUDENTS. To which is added an Appendix of Examination Questions, em- 
bracing the whole of the Questions set in the three stages of the subject by the 
ScienceandArtDepartmentforthepasttwentyyears. BytlieSame. Gl.Svo. 48. 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. A Text-Book for Beginners. By the 

Same. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MIXED METALS AND METALLIC ALLOYS. By the Same. [In. the Press. 

JONES.— THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEM- 
ISTRY. By Francis Jones, F.H.S.B., Chemical Master atthe Grammar School, 
Manchester. With Preiiice by Sir Henry Roscoe, F.R.S. Illustrated. Fcp. 
Svo. 2b. 6d. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of Problems and Exercises in Inorganic 
and Organic Chemistry. By tlie Same. Fcap. 8vo. 33. 

LANDAUER.— BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. Landaueb. Authorised English 
Edition by J. Tatioh and W. E. Kat, of Owens College, Manchester. 

[New Edition in Preparation. 

LOCKTEB.— THE CHEMISTRY OP THE SUN. By J. Nokmah Lookter, F.R.S. 
Illustrated. 8to. 14s. 

LDPTON.— CHEMICAL ABITHMBTIC. With 1200 Problems. By S. Ldpton, 
M.A. 2d Ed., revised and abridged. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

MELDOLA.— THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Raphael Meldola, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Technical College, Finsbury. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

METER. HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. By Eehst von Meyer. Translated by 
George McGowan, Ph.D. 8vo. [In tlie Press. 

mXTEE.— AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By William Q. 
MixTEK, Professor of Chemistry in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
2d and revised Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MUIR.— PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS. Specially ar- 
ranged for the first M.B. Course. By M. M. P. Mum, F.R.S.E., Fellow and Pr». 
lectorinChemistryat Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

MUIR AND WILSON.— THE ELEMENTS OF THERMAL CHEMISTRY. By M. 
M. P. MciR, F.R.S.E. ; assisted by D. M. Wilson. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

OSTWALD.— TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Ostwald. 
Translated by James Walker. 8vo. [In the Press. 

EAMSAT.— EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OP CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By WmciAM Bamsat, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Univer- 
sity College, London. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BEMSEN. — Works by Ira Remsen, Professor of Chemistry in the Jolms Hopkins 
University, U.S.A. 
COMPOUNDS OF CABBON : or, Organic Chemistry, an Introduction to the 

Study of. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
AN INTBODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP CHEMISTRY (INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY). Cr. 8vo. 63. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. A Text Book for Beginners. Fcap. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Svo. 16s. 

BOSGOE. — Works by Sir Henry E. RoscoE, F.R.S., formerly Professor of Chemistry 
in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester, 
PRIMER OP CHEMISTRY. Illustrated. With Questions. IBmo. Is. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. 
With Illustrations and Chromolitho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies 
and Alkaline Earths. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

BOSCOE AND SOHOELEMMBR.— INORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
A Complete Treatise on Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By Sir Henry E. 
RoscoE, F.R.S., and Prof. C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Vol. L— The Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments. 2d Ed. 21a. Vol. II. Part I.— Metals. 183. Part II.— Metals. 18s, 
Vol. III.— ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDRO 
CARBONS and their Derivatives. Five Parts. Parts I., II., and IV. 2l3, 
Parts III. and V. 18s. each. 

BOSCOE AND SCHUSTER.— SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Lectures delivered in 
1868. By Sir Hemry Boscoe, F.R.S. 4th Ed., revised and considerably en- 
larged by the Author and by A. Schuster, F.B.S., Ph.D., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics in the Owens College, Victoria University. With Appendices, 
Illustrations, and Plates. 8vo. 2l3. 
THORPE.— A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with Special 
Reference to Sir Henry Roscoe's Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, by T. B. 
Thobfe, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Normal School of Science, South 
Kensington, adapted for the Preparation of Students for the Government, 
Science, and Society of Arts Esamlnations. With a Preface by Sir 11. K. 
Roscol, F.B.8. New Ed., with Key. 18mo. 28. 
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THORPE Am) BtfOKER.— A TEBATISB ON CHEMICAL PHYSICS. By Prof. 

T. B. Thorpe, F.R.S., and Prof. A. W. RBcker, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 
WRIGHT.— METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. 

By 0. Aldeb Wbioht, Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary's Hospital School. 

Ex. fcap. 8vo. 33. 6d. 

PHYSICAL aEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, AND 

MINERALOGY. 

BLANFOED.— THE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR THE 
USE OP INDIAN SCfHOOLS ; with a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. 
By H. P. Blabfokd, P.Q.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 23. 6d. 
FEBREL.— A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE WINDS. Comprising the General 
Motions of the Atmosphere, Monsoons, Cyclones, Tornadoes, Waterspouts, 
Hailstorms, &c. By William Ferrel, M.A., Member of the American National 
Academy of Sciences. 8vo. 183. 
FISHER.— PHYSICS OF THE EARTH'S CRUST. By the Rev. Osmond Fisher, 
M. A, F.G.S., Hon. Fellow of King's College, London. 2d Ed., altered and en- 
larged. 8vo. 138. 
GEIKIE. — Works hy Archibald Qeikib, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. 
PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. With Questions. 18mo. Is. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. Fcap. 

8vo. 43. 6d. QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. Is. 6d. 
PRIMER OP GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 18mo. Is. 
CLASS BOOK OP GEOLOGY. Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. 
TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Hlustrated. 2d Ed., 7th Thousand, revised and 

enlarged. 8vo. 28s. 
OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND, VIEWED IN CONNEXION 
WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 123. 6d. 
HUXLEY.- PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By 
T. H. Huxley, F.E.S. Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
LOCKYER.— OUTLINES OP PHYSIOGRAPHY— THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
EARTH. By J. Nobmajj Lockyeb, F.B.S., Examiner in Physiography for the 
Science and Art Department. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Sewed, Is. 6d. 
PHILLIPS.— A TREATISE ON ORB DEPOSITS. By J. Arthur Phillips, F.R.S. 

Illustrated. 8vo. 25s. 
ROSENBUSCH AND lUDINGS.— MICROSCOPICAL PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE 
ROCK-MAKING MINERALS: AN AID TO THE MICROSCOPICAL STUDY 
OP ROCKS. By H. Rosenbusch. Translated and Abridged by J. P. Iddinos. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 24s. 
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THE THIRD, AND THE TEAR OF GRACE 1221. By P. W. Maitlahd. 
8yo. 7s. 6d. 
PATERSON. — Works by James Paterson, Barrister-at-Law. 
COMMENTARIES ON THE LIBERTY OP THE SUBJECT, AND THE LAWS 
OP ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY OP THE PERSON. Cheaper 
Issue. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 218. 
THE LIBERTY OP THE PRESS, SPEECH, AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Being Commentaries on the Liberty of the Subject and the Laws of England. 
Or. 8vo. 125. 
PHILLIMOEE.— PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS. Prom the Pandects. 

By J. G. Phillimobe, Q.O. 8vo. 16s. 
POLLOCK.— ESSAYS IN JURISPRUDENCE AND ETHICS. By Sir Pbederick 
Pollock, Bart., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OP THE SCIENCE OP POLITICS. 
By the same. Cr. 8vo. 23. 6d. 
BIOHET.— THE IRISH LAND LAWS. By ALEXANDEn G. Riohey, Q.C, Deputy 
Regius Professor of Feudal English Law in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. 
SIDQWIOK.— THE ELEMENTS OP POLITICS. By Hekby Sidqwick, LL.D. 
8vo. [In tht Press. 

STEPHEN.— Works by Sir J. Pitzjames Stephen, Q.C., K.C.S.I., a Judge of the 
High Court of Justice, Queen's Bench Division. 
A DIGEST OP THE LAW OP EVIDENCE. 6th Ed., revised and enlarged. 

Cr. 8vo. 63. 
A DIGEST OP THE CRIMINAL LAW : CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 4th 

Ed., revised. 8vo. 16s. 
A DIGEST OP THE LAW OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES. By Sir J. P. Stephen, K.C.S.I., and H. Stephen, LL.M., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OP ENGLAND. Three Vols. 8vo. 48s. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OP ENGLAND. 2d Ed. Svo. 
14s. The lirst edition of this work was published in 1863. The new edition is 
substantially a new work, intended as a text-book on the Criminal Law for 
University and other Students, adapted to the present day. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

FLOWEE.— FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illustrated in the Customs of 
Barbarous and Civilised Races. By Prof. Plowee, F.R.S. Illustrated. Or. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

FRAZBE.— THE GOLDEN BOUGH. A Study in Comparative Religion. By J. 
G. Prazee, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

M'LENNAN.— THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the papers of the late 
John P. M'Lennan. Edited by Donald M'Lennan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 143. 
STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY. Comprising a Reprint of "Primitive 
Marriage." An inquiry into the origin of the form of capture in Marriage 
Ceremonies. Svo. 168. 

TTLOE.— ANTHROPOLOGY. An Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilisa- 
tion. By B. B. TvLOR, F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD.— REPORTS ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 1852-1882. By Matthew 
Arnold, D.O.L. Edited by the Eight Hon. Sir Fbanois SANoroRD, E.C.B. 
Cheaper Issue. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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BALL.— THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE BAB. By Waiteb W. R- Ball, 

M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity OoUego, Cambridge. Ith Ed., 

revised. Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BLAKISTON.— THE TEACHER. Hints on School Management. A handbook 

for Managers, Teachers' Assistants, and Pupil Teachers. By J. E. Blakiston. 

Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Becommended by the London, Birmingham, and Leicester 

School Boards.) 
OALDEBWOOD.— ON TEACHING. By Prof. Henbt Caldebwood. New Ed. 

Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
FITOH.— NOTES ON AMBEICAN SCHOOLS AND TBAINING COLLEGES. 

Eeprinted from the Report of the English Education Department for 1888-89, 

witti permission of the Controller of H.M.'s Stationery Office. By J. G. 

Fitch, M.A. G1. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
OEIKIE.— THE TEACHING OF GBOGBAPHY. A Practical Handbook tor the 

use of Teachers. By Abohibald Geieie, P.R.S., Director - General of the 

Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
GLADSTONE.— OBJECT TEACHING.- A Lecture delivered at the Pupil-Teacher 

Centre, William Street Board School, Hammersmith. By J. H. Gladstone, 

F.B.S. With an Appendix. Or. 8vo. 3d. 
SPELLING EBFOBM FBOM A NATIONAL POINT OP VIEW. By the 

same. Or. 8vo. Is, 6d. 
HEBTEL.— 0VEEPBBS8URB IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMABK. By Dr. 

Hebtel. Translated by C. G. Sorehsek. With Introduction by ,pir J. 

Ceiohtok-Beowne, P.E.3. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

(see also mechanics, law, and medicine.) 

OlTll and Mechanical Engineering ; Military and Naval Science ; 
Agriculture ; DomeBtlo Economy ; Book-Keeping. 

CIVIL AND MEOHANIOAL ENGINEERING. 

ALEXANDEB AND THOMSON.— BLEMBNTAEY APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
T. Alexander, Professor of Civil Engineering, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
A. W. Thomson, Lecturer in Engineering at the Technical College, Glasgow. 
Part II. Transverse Stress. Or. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

CHALMERS.— GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FORCES IN BNGINEEB- 
ING STEUCTUEBS. By J. B. Chalmers, O.B. Illustrated. 8vo. 24s. 

OOTTEEILL.— APPLIED MECHANICS : an Elementary General Introduction to 
the Theory of Structures and Machines. By J. H. Cotterill, F.B.S., Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mechanics in the Eoyal Naval College, Greenwich. 2d Ed. 
Svo. 18s. 

OOTTEEILL AND SLABE.— ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHAN- 
ICS. By Prof. J. H. OoTTEBiLL and J. H. Blade. Cr. Svo. [In (he Press. 

KENNEDY.- THE MECHANICS OP MACHINEEY. By A. B. W. Kennedy, 
F.E.8. Illustmted. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

EEHLEAUX.- THE KINEMATICS OP MACHINEEY. Outlines of a Theory of 
Machines. By Prof. P. Reuleadx. Translated and Edited by Prof. A. B. W. 
Kennedy, F.E.S. Illuatrated. Svo. 21s. 

WHITHAM.— STEAM-BNGINE DESIGN. For the Use of Mechanical Engineers, 
Students, and Draughtsmen. By J. M. Whitham, Professor of Engineering, 
Arkansas Industrial University. Illustrated. Svo. 25s. 

TODNG.- SIMPLE PEACTICAL METHODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS 
ON GIRDERS, ARCHES, AND TBUSSBS. With a Supplementary Essay on 
Economy in Suspension Bridges. By B. W. YotrNO, C.B. With Diagrams. 
Svo. 7a. 6d. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL SCIENCE. 

AITKEN.— THE GROWTH OF THE RKORUIT AND YOUNG SOLDIER. With 
a view to tho selection of " Growing Lads " for the Army, and a Regulated 
System of Training for Recruits. By Sir W. Aitken, F.R.S., Professor of 
Pathology in the Army Medical School. Or. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ABMT PBELIMDIABY EXAMINATION, 1882-1889, Specimens of Papers set at 
the. With Answers to the Mathematical Questions. Subjects : Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Drawing, Geography, French, English Dictation. 
Cr. 8vo. 33. Od. 

MEBCtTR.— ELEMENTS OP THE ART OF WAR. Prepared for the use of 
Cadets of the United States Military Academy. By James Mkrour, Professor 
of Civil Engineering at the United States Academy, West Point, New Torli. 
2d Ed., revised and corrected. 8vo. 17s. 

PALMEB.— TEXT BOOK OP PEACTIOAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY.— By J. H. Palmer, Head Schoolmaster, E.N., H.M.S. Cambridge, 
Devonport. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ROBINSON.— TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING. Prepared for the use of 
younger Naval Officers. With Questions for Examinations and Exercises 
principally from the Papers of the- Royal Naval College. With the results. 
By Rev. John L. Robinson, Chaplain and Instructor in the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 
College, 1881-1889. Edited by B. J. Brooksmith, B.A., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Cr. 8vo. [Immedmtely. 

SHORTLAND.— NAUTICAL SURVEYING. By the late Vioe-Admlral Shortland, 
LL.D. 8vo. 21s. 

WILKINSON.— THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. A Popular Account of the German 
General Staff. By Spenser Wilkinson. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WOLSELEY.— Works by Generai;Viscount Wolselet, G.C.M.G. 
THE SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK FOR FIELD SERVICE. 6th Ed., revised 

and enlarged. 16mo. Roan. 6s. 
FIELD POCKET-BOOK FOR THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1880-1888 inclusive. Edited by E. J, Brooksmith, B.A., 
Instructor in Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

AGRICULTITRE. 

FRANKLAND.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, A Handbook of. 
By Percy F. Frankland, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, 
Dundee. Founded upon Leitfaden Jur die Agriculture Chemiche Analyse, von 
Dr. P. Krocker. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SMITH.— DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS 
ARE CAUSED BY FUNGI. By Worthinqton Q. Smith, F.L.S., Illustrated. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
TANNER.— ELBMENTiJlY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OP AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICE. By Henry Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C, Examiner in the Prin- 
ciples of Agricnlture under the Government Department of Science. Fcap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGBICULTUBB. By the same. 18mo. Is. 
THE PRINCIPLES OP AGRIOULTUBE. By the same. A Series of Reading 
Books for use in Elementary Schools. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 
I. The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture. 6d. 
II. Farther Steps in the Principles of Agriculture. Is. 
III. Elementary School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture for thf 
third stage. Is. 
WARD.— TIMBER AND SOME OP ITS DISEASES. By H. Marshall Ward, 
M.A., P.L.S., F.B.S., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Botany at the Royal Indian Engineering CoUege, Cooper's Hill. With lUustrg- 
tions. Or. 8vo. 6«. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

BARKER.— PIEST LESSONS IN THE PRINOIPLBS OF (X>OKING. By Ladt 

Barker. 18mo. Is. 
BEENERS.— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Beknebs. ISmo. Is. 
BLYTH.— A MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. TVynter Bltth, M.R.C.Si 

8vo. [In the Press. 

COOKERT BOOK.— THE MIDDLE CLASS COOKERY BOOK. Edited by the 

Manchester School of Domestic Cookery. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
CRAVEN.- A GUIDE TO DISTRICT NURSES. By Mrs. Dacre Chavkn (nic 

Florence Sarah Lees), Hon. Associate ol the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 

&c. Cr Sto. 2s. 6d. 
FREDERICK.- HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERAL POINTS, PAR 

TICUL ARLT ON THE PREPARATION OF ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL 

DISHES. By Mrs. Fbedbbiok. Cr. 8to. Is. 
GBAND'HOMME.— OUTTINQ-OUT AND DRESSMAKING. From the French of 

Mdlle. E. Grakd'homme. With Diagrams. 18mo. Is. 
JEX-BLAKE.— THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. 

By Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D., Lecturer on Hygiene at the London School of 

Medicine for Women. ISmo. Is. 
RATHBONE.— THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF DISTRICT NURSING 

FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN THE YEAR 1859 TO THE PRESENT 

DATE, including the foundation by the Queen of the Queen Victoria Jubilee 

Institute for Nursing the Poor in their own Homes. By William Rathbone, 

M.P. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
TEGETMEIER.— HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. With an 

Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 

By W. B. Teqetmeieb, Compiled at the request of the School Board for 

London. 18mo. Is. 
WRIGHT.— THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. CompUed and Edited by C. E. 

GuTHBiE WriqhTj Hon. Sec. to the Edinburgh School of Cookery. 18mo. Is. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORNTON.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Thornton. 
Or. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. 
PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. By the Same. 18mo. Is. [Key Immediately. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

(see also physical GEOGRAPHY.) 

BARTHOLOMEW.— THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By John Bar- 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 4to. Is. 

This Elementary Atlas is designed to illustrate the principal text -books 
on Elementary Geography, 
PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL SCHOOL ATLAS, Consisting of 80 Maps and 
complete Index. By the Same. Prepared for the use of Senior Pupils. 
Royal 4to. [In tU Press. 

THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. By the Same. 
A Complete Series of 84 Modem Maps. With Geographical Index to 100,000 
places. Half-morocco. Gilt edges. Folio. £2: 12: 6 net. 

%* This work has been designed with the object of supplying the public 
with a thoroughly complete and accurate atlas of Modem Geography, in a 
convenient reference form, and at a moderate price. 
CLARKE.- CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clarke, F.R.S. New 
Ed., revised 1889, with 18 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. Paper covers, 33. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
GEIKIE.— Works by Archibald Geikie, F.E.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 
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THE TBAOHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the nse o{ 

Teachers. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 18mo. Is. 
GREEN.— A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By John 

RicHAAD Green and A. S. Green, With Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GROVE.— A PRIMER OP GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Geobqe Grove, D.CL. 

Illustrated. 18mo. Is 
KIBPERT.— A MANUAL OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H. Kiepert. 

dr. 8vo. 5s. 
MACMILLAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. — Edited by Archibald Geieie, 
F.R.S., Director -General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
THE TBAOHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the Use of 

Teachers. By Archibald Geikie, F.B.S. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
MAPS AND MAP-MAKING. By W. A. Elderton. [In the Press. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By A. Geikie, F.R.S. 18mo. Is. 
AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. B. 
Mill, D.Sc, Lecturer on Physiography and on Commercial Geography in 
the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. By G. M. Dawson and A. 
SoTHKRLAMD. [Ifi preparation. 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime, M.A. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 

[In the Press. 
GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. By H. F. Blanford, F.G.S. [In the Press. 

GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA. By Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

[In preparation. 
ADVANCED CLASS-BOOK OF THE GEOGRAPHY OP BRITAIN. 
*»* Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
STRAOHET.— LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General Richard Straohey, 
B.B. Or. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIO WAR. Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 
OP ROME, by the late Thomas Arnold, D.D,, Headmaster of Rugby. Edited, 
with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ARNOLD.— THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION TO 
THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINB THE GREAT. By W. T. Arnold, 
M.A. Or. 8vo. 63. 
BEESLT.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OP ROME. By Mrs. Bebsly. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BRTCE.— Works by James Bryoe, M.P., D.C.L., Eegiua Professor of Civil Law 
in the University of Oxford. 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 9th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
%* Also a lyibrary Edition. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 2 vols. Bx. cr. 8vo. 25s. Part 1. 
The National Government. Part II. The State Governments. Part III. 
The Party System. Part IV. Public Opinion. Part V. Illustrations and 
Reflections. Part VI. Social Institutions. 
BTJOKLEY.— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Arabella 

B. Buckley. With Maps and Tables. Gl. 8vo. 8s. 
BURT.— A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE PROM ARCADIUS 
TO IRENE, A.D. 396-800. By John B. Bdrt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
William the Conqueror. By Edward A. Freeman, D.O.L., LL.D. 
Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
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Edward I. By F. York Powell. [In preparation. 

Henry VII. By James Gaibdher. 
Cardinal Wolsey. By Professor M. Oreighton. 

Elizabeth. By B. S. Beeslt. {.In prepuratim. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Prbdebio Harrison, 
William III. By H. D. Traill. 
Walpole, By John Morley. 

Chatham. By John Morley lln preparation. 

Pitt. By John Morley. [In preparation. 

Peel. By J. E. TnuRsriELD. [In the Frm. 

FISKE.— Works by John Piske, formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard 

University. 
THE ORITIOAIi PBEIOD IN AMERICAN HISTOEY, 1783-1789. Ex. cr. 

8vo. lOs. 6d. 
THE BEGINNINGS OP NEW ENGLAND ; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its 

Eelations to Civil and Religious Liberty. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
FREEMAN. — Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.O.L., Regius Professor of Modern 

History in the University of Oxford, &c. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Maps. Ex. foap. Svo. 6s. 
A SCHOOL HISTOEY OP ROME. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

METHODS OP HISTORICAL STUDY. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
THE CHIEF PERIODS OP EDEOPBAN HISTORY. Six Leeturea. With an 

Essay on Greek Cities under Roman Rule. Svo, 10s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series. 4th Bd. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
HISTOEIOAL ESSAYS. Second Series. 3d Ed., with additional Essays. Svo. 

lOs. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. Svo. 123. 
THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM THE EARLIEST 

TIMES. 4th Bd. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Enlarged, with Maps, etc. 

ISmo. Ss. 6d. 
PEIMEE OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. ISmo, Is, (History Primers.) 
FEIEDMANN.— ANNE BOLBYN, A Chapter of English HUtory, 1627-1636. By 

Paul Fbiedmann, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 
FYFFE.— A SCHOOL HISTOEY OF GREECE. By C, A, Pytte, M.A., late 

Fellow of University College, Oxford. Cr. Svo. [In preparation. 

GREEN. — Works by John Richard Green, LL.D,, lats Honorary Fellow of 

Jesus College, Oxford, 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. New and Revised Ed. 

With Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

ISOth Thousand. 
Also the same in Four Parts. With the corresponding portion of Mr. Tait's 

"Analysis." Crown Svo. 3s. each. Part I. 607-1266, Part II, 1204-1563. 

Part III. 1540-1689. Part IV. 1660-1873. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. In four vols. Svo, 16s, each. 

Vol. I.— Early England, 449-1071 ; Foreign Kings, 1071-1214 ; The Charter, 
1214-1291 ; The Parliament, 1307-1461. With S Maps. 

Vol. XL— The Monarchy, 1461-1540 ; The Reformation, 1540-1603. 

Vol, IIL— Puritan England, 1603-1660 ; The Eevolution, 1660-1688. With four 
Maps. 

Vol. IV.— The Eevolution, 1688-1760; Modern England, 1760-1S16. With 
Maps and Index. 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. With Maps. Svo. 16s. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. With Maps and Portrait. Svo. ISs. 
ANALYSIS OP ENGLISH HISTOEY, based on Green's "Short History of the 

English People." By C. W. A. Tait, M. A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 

Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and Edited by Johm 
RiCHABD Green. Three Parts. Gl. Svo. la. 6d. each. I. Hengist to Cressy. 
II. dressy to Oromwell. III. Cromwell to Balaklava. 
GUEST.— LBCTIJEBS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By M. J. Guest. 
With Maps. Or. Svo. 6s. 

mSTORIOAL COnRSE FOR SOHOOLS.— Edited by E. A. Fkeeman, D.C.L., 

Regiua Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 18mo. 
GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, 

D.O.L. New Ed., revised and enlarged. With Chronological Table, Maps, and 

Index. 85. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Buira Thompson. New Ed., revised and 

enlarged. With Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Mabqaeet MAOARTHtiB. 2s. 
HISTORY OP ITALY. By Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. New Ed. With Coloured 

Maps. 8a. 6d. 
HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. New Ed., revised. 3s. 
HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. DoviE. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. With Maps. 

4s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonoe. With Maps. Ss. 6d. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. [In prepa/ration. 
HISTORY OF ROME. By Edward A. Freeman, D.O.L. [In preparation. 

HISTORY PRIMERS. — Edited by John Richard Green, LL.D. 18mo. la. each. 
ROME. By Rev. M. Creiqhton, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 

History in the University of Cambridge. Maps. 
GREECE. By 0. A. Fvtfe, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Maps. 
EUROPE. By B. A. Freeman, D.C.L. Maps. 
FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonoe. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By Rev. J. P. Mahappy, D.D. Ulnstrated. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tootb, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHY. By Sir G. Grove, D.O.L. Maps. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. Wilkins, Litt.D. Illustrated. 

HOLE.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND AND 

FRANCE. By Rev. C. Hole. On Sheet. Is. 
JENNQfGS.— CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. A synchronistic arrangement of 

the events of Ancient History (mth an Index). By Rev. Arthur C. 

JENNLNQS. Svo. 5S. 

LABBERTON.— NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY. By 
R. H. LABBERTON. 4to. New Ed., revised and enlarged. 16s. 

LETHBBIDGE.— A SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF' INDIA. With 
an Account of India as it is. The Boil, Climate, and Productions; the 
People, their Races, ReUgiona, Public Works, and Industries ; the Civil 
Services, and System of Administration. By Sir Roper Lethbridqe, Fellow 
of the Calcutta University. With Map». Cr. Svo. 6s. 

MAHAPFY.— GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEX- 
ANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By Rev. J. P. Mahafet, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Or. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. From Plutarch to Polybius. 
By the same Author. Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

MABEIOTT.— THE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY: Mazzini, Cavodr, Gari. 
BAI.DI. Three Lectures. By J. A. H. Marriott, M.A., Lectui-er in Modern 
History and Political Economy, Oxford. Or. Svo. la. 6d. 
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